





AT THIS SEASON 
Especially 
YOURPLANTSNEED 





The Vitamin-Hormone 
Powder 


Will your perennials, evergreens, de- 
ciduous trees, shrubs, etc., go into 
the winter strong and vigorous? Will 
they start off next spring in fine healthy 
condition? It depends upon their 
root systems. 


Apply TRANSPLANTONE to all of 
your plants once each week from now 
until frost. This will develop their 
roots so that they will go into the 
winter strong and vigorous and make 
a quick start in the spring. 


Don’t Ne gl ect House 
Plants 


Those plants that you will move in- 
doors—give them weekly applica- 
tions of TRANSPLANTONE solution. 
You will see an amazing difference. 
They will produce much better leaf 
and flower all during the winter. 


Vitamin B-1 In Its Most 
Effective Form 


TRANSPLANTONE is a_ soluble 
powder containing the most effective 
plant hormones and vitamins. It is 
the most economical buy on the mar- 
ket today. A 3 oz. can makes 3,000 


\ TREATED 





UNTREATED 
The above hoto shows the 


difference in Philodendron roots 
three weeks after treatment 


gals. of watering solution—costs only 
$1.00. Ask your dealer or mail $1.00 
to us for a 3 oz. can postpaid. Book- 
let with every can. 


AMERICAN CHEMICAL 
PAINT COMPANY 


Horticultural Division F-19 


AMBLER, PENNA. 
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IRIS GOLDEN LION SNOWFLAME POPPY 
12 for 95c, 100 for $6.25 Plants 75c. 3 for $2.00 


§ beh Bory fo 1, 


I 
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/*r SFall Planting 
MAKE SURE OF THESE THREE 


Have no hesitancy planting any of these three 
choice new things this fall. Or, for that matter, 
anything that’s in our new fall catalog. With 
Wayside’s sturdy root strength plants you take 
not the least chance. 

Be sure and plant now, the lovely ruffled yellow 
Dutch Iris Golden Lion. 

Snowflame Poppy—A lovely combination of 
orange and white with mahogany center. A 
beautiful thing. 

Shelford’s Eremurus gives you a striking stately 
bloom spike 2 to 3 feet long. Delicate shades of 
white, pink and yellow, mixed. Must be planted 


all, 
™ 75¢ a plant. 3 for $2.00 
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NEW DAFFODILS 
There’s a treat in store for you in our new ones. Make 
sure of having the twinkle-eyed Fluer and the lovely 
pink trumpet, Mrs. R. O. Backhouse 





NEW CATALOG 


: : EREMURUS 
Shows daffodils in full colors making selections sure. 75¢ a plant 
When sending for it, enclose five 3 cent stamps to cover pran 

postage and handling costs. 3 for $2.00 








70 Mentor Ave. Mentor, Ohio 




















Protect VALUABLE 
PERENNIALS and SHRUBS 
with this double-duty winter mulch 


Don’t let “winter-kill” rob you of the perennials, shrubs.and ever- 
greens you love so much. A 3 to 4 inch protective mulcH of PEAT 
O’MAINE PEAT MOSS will safeguard them against the dangers due 
to continuous expansion and contraction of the soil due to warm 
middays and cold nights. 


When you mulch with PEAT O’MAINE PEAT MOSS you get double 
benefits. PEAT O’MAINE not only makes an excellent mulch, but 
next spring can be worked in as an ideal soil conditioner. 


Order a bale or two of PEAT O’MAINE for your winter mulching 
requirements right now, before you forget it. Then, immediately 
following the first real freeze, spread a 4 inch blanket of PEAT MOSS 
around the base of all your most cherished perennials, roses and 
shrubs. 


PEAT O’MAINE is an excellent quality, pure sphagnum peat moss, 
recommended for the home gardener, as well as the commercial 
grower. Write us today for free literature and prices. 





PEAT O’MAINE 


PRODUCT OF U.S.A. 





ATKINS & DURBROW, Inc. 


165-W John Street, New York, N. Y. 
1524 South Western Ave. 177 Milk Street 
Chicago, IIl. Boston, Mass. 











any number of STAR 
ROSES (choose your own 
varieties) and plant them in 
your garden NOW—in the 
autumn. 


It’s an easy recipe. Thousands of rose amateurs 
and experts all over the country follow it every 
vear and attest to the results. The plants become 
well established over the winter and yield more 
and better blooms next year. 

You run no risk with STAR ROSES. Each 
plant is top quality, 2-year _field-grown and 
GUARANTEED TO BLOOM, backed by a 
company of Rose Specialists known for service and 


dependability since 1897. 


2 STAR ROSES ‘] 


HALF PRICE OFFER 


To acquaint you with the merits of STAR ROSES, 
and the value of fall planting, we make this 
special half-price offer of two of our finest, field- 
grown, everblooming newer varieties, each 
regularly $1. 


& i 2 & et 
* ROUGE MALLERIN, * GOLDEN SASTAGO, 
H. T. m. TF. 


Bright velvety red buds open Gleaming buttercup-yellow in 
to large blooms of glowing a setting of superb dark foli- 
scarlet. Damask fragrance. age. Deliciously fragrant. Reg- 
Regularly $1 each. ularly $1 each. 

Send only $1 now for BOTH of these roses post- 
paid. Notice the sturdy live-green canes, and the 
healthy root systems when they arrive. Plant 
them in your garden and enjoy an abundance of 
glorious blooms next year and for years to come. 
FREE CATALOG AND ROSE BOOKLET. Ask for your 
free copy of Fall Catalog describing 170 best roses including the 
new fall introductions. Shows 70 in natural color. “Beautify 


With Roses”, an illustrated booklet describing the history, care 
and use of roses, is also free. Ask for it. 


THE CONARD-PYLE CO. 


Rose Specialists for 43 Years 
West Grove 109, Pennsylvania 
Robt. Pyle, Pres. 


E CONARD-PYLE CO., star Roses 


TH 
rm Enclosed 
— ROUGE 

in Septem 
Zz Please sen 


[| Please send me free 


send me post paid 


ASTAGO as advert ised 


d $1. Please : 
MILLERIN and GOLDEN > 
aber Flower Grower. 

d me free fall catalog. 


booklet, “Beautify With Roses- 


Your name 


FLOWER GROWER 
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The Morton Arboretum in Illinois contains many fine specimens of flowering 
trees. An excellent example is the Hawthorn pictured above, Crataegus 


punctata. At the Arnold Arboretum, Boston, are many rare Azaleas. The 
Korean Azalea (Rhododendron yedoense poukhanense) is illustrated below 
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Planning an Arboretum 


RBORETUMS in America, it would 
appear, can be divided into two 
classes. One comprises those plant 

collections which grow up without any 
well defined purpose or assurance of 
reaching maturity. Unfortunately many 
are in this class. The others more truly 
deserve the name of arboretum for they 
are planned either as complete scientific 
museums or as experimental or demon- 
stration plantings to serve some particu- 
lar objective. 

When planning an arboretum of any 
size, no matter whether it is 2 or 2,000 
acres in extent, two fundamental require- 
ments should be borne in mind: (1) The 
purpose of the project should be well de- 
fined, and (2) it should be endowed or 
otherwise financially assured of enduring 
until these purposes have been fulfilled. 

The purpose of an arboretum may be 
to have only a delightfully planted pri- 
vate estate where visitors are welcome to 
enjoy a wide range of vegetation. Or, 
the purpose may be to have a collection 
of one particular group of plants, like the 
Lilacs, Flowering Cherries, Magnolias, or 
the cone-bearing trees. Better still, it 
may comprise a scientific collection of all 
the woody plants, both native and exotic, 
that are hardy in that particular area. 
Such a garden not only serves science but 
also has great educational value for the 
community. 

I recall several private estates the 
grounds of which have acquired great dis- 
tinetion because the owners were seriously 
interested in plants. These have each con- 
tributed in their own way to a better ap- 
preciation of the value of certain orna- 
mental subjects. Among these are the 
Cutting estate at East Islip, L. I., the 
Hodenpyle estate at Locust Valley, L. L., 
and the Detmer estate in Tarrytown, N. Y. 
Still another was the estate of the great 
plant collector, Dr. George R. Hall 
whose home grounds in Bristol, R. I., con- 
tain plants whieh he brought from his 
explorations in Japan in 1854. His name 
was given to many of his importations 
and we have only to reeall the Hall 
Flowering Crabapple, Hall Japanese 
Honeysuckle, and Star Magnolia (Mag- 
nolia halleana). It was on his estate that 
I first met a Tigertail Spruce and T still 
remember the sharp needles. 

The value of any plant collection in- 
creases steadily from the time the seed 
is sown until the plants are mature. 
Crops of woody perennials or shrubs may 





The Cornell 


thousand acres lies mostly within the 


Arboretum of several 


beautiful 
through 
walled gorges 


vaileys of two 


which 


streams 


tumble deep rock 


NELSON M. WELLS 





This is the second and coneluding 
article on arboretums. The first ap- 
peared in the September issue. Cor- 
respondence concerning arboretums 
is invited by the author.—Eprror. 











require 25 years to mature, whereas crops 
of trees may require one to three hundred 
years. If the collection is not assured of 
the completion of its life tenure then its 
value is lessened to that extent. 

With a range of some six or eight 
thousand species and varieties of plants 
in a complete arboretum collection, it 
is obvious that orderliness and a sys- 
tematic arrangement are necessary. Many 





systems have been employed. From time 
to time during the vears botanists have 
classified plants differently, according to 
their sequence in the botanical relation- 
ship recognized at that time. This study 
is ealled taxonomy. According to such a 
system the woody plant list begins with 
Ginkgo biloba, as the lowest form, pro- 
gresses through the conifers, Willows, 
Poplars, Hickories, ete., and finishes with 
the Chrysanthemums and Wormwoods, 
which have the most complicated strue- 
tures and systems of reproduction. If 
such a sequence were followed literally 
in disposing the plants on the ground the 
resulting effect would resemble a nursery 
and would have no naturalistic landscape 
beauty. 

Although plant arrangements from the 
viewpoint of relationship are immensely 











valuable to the scientist and student, first 
consideration should be given to the best 
growing conditions for each kind of plant. 
Thus, Oaks and Pines would be placed on 
high ground, Willows and Alders on bot- 
tom-lands, and tender plants like broad- 
leaved evergreens and those which bear 
delicate flowers, in valley nooks where 
they would be protected. But this digres- 
sion from a true botanical sequence leads 
to a consideration of landseape composi- 
tion. Thus it has come about that a well 
planned arboretum appears to be a 
eountry park containing a great variety 
of growth disposed naturalistiecally. 

In the Arnold Arboretum the arrange- 
ment of plant families follows closely the 
system of Bentham and Hooker, who were 
the recognized authorities at the time it 
was laid out. It is so skillfully adapted to 
the landscape plan, however, that the 
systematic arrangement is scarcely recog- 
nizable exeept to the student. 

In any ease, it is desirable to have the 
generic groups planted together, that is 
so far as soil and exposure will allow. 
All the Oaks, for example, should be in 
one region, the Maples in another. The 
outlaws in each genus—those requiring 
conditions differing from the average— 
must be taken eare of separately. This 
arrangement brings together the similar 
and closely related species for study and 
comparison. Then, in so far as possible, 
the groups of exotic plants should be dis- 
posed so that natural woodlands ean form 
backgrounds for the introduced growth 
and in some eases become partition walls 
between the groups. In this way the strik- 
ing forms and foliage colors of some of 
the foreign plants are softened and sub- 
ordinated in the landseape. 


Special Plant Collections 


OR economy of maintenance as well 
as for study, all of the shrubs, vines, 
and woody perennials may be brought to- 
gether into one area rather than main- 
tained in small detached groups among 





Native California plants and _ special 
collections of Cacti, canyon plants and 
Ceanothus are 
privately 


features of this 
endowed Santa’ Barbara 


garden. Photo by the author 
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The Huntington Botanical 


Garden in San Marino. 
Calif.. is undoubtedly the 
most elaborate on the West 
Coast. It contains special 
collections including Ferns, 
Rhododendrons, and Palms. 
This illustration is of a 


of Aloes. 


Yuceas and Cacti 


group Agaves, 





the tree plantations where they belong by 
relationship. 

For show or demonstration other spe- 
cial collections may also be _ provided, 
such as dwarf specimens; weeping or 
globe-headed varieties and other plants 
with freak forms; Roses, Rhododendrons, 
or plants clipped to demonstrate their 
value in hedges. 

Still another manner of arranging 
plants is according to their origin. The 
Asiatie plants may be grouped in one 
region, European in another, and the 
American plants in a third. This ar- 
rangement has a strong popular appeal. 

Grouping according to natural associa- 
tion also has educational value. Swamp- 
loving plants are thus grouped together, 
alpines apart from them, and other as- 
sociations such as the Oak-Hickory-Ash 
group of trees with all their lesser plant 
associates are placed together as ecologic 
collections. 


Arboretum Costs 


HE maintenance costs of an arbore- 
tum depend on the degree of develop- 
ment. In an area composed largely of 
natural woods the annual costs are $12 
to $20 an acre. In the dozen or so arbore- 


tums, of which the Morton Arboretum at 
Lisle, Illinois, is typical, the costs are $50 
to $100 an acre. The next group includes 
the New York Botanical Garden and the 
Morris Arboretum at Philadelphia, where 
the costs run from $100 to $300 an acre. 
In another group, of which the Arnold 
Arboretum is an example, the costs 
amount to $300 to $600, while still an- 
other half dozen highly concentrated 
developments, like the Shaw Memorial 
Gardens in St. Louis and the Brooklyn 
Botanic Garden, require from $1,500 to 
more than $4,000 as an average annual 
cost per acre for maintenance. 

Based on these current figures it would 
be safe to assume that an endowment of 
from $7,000 to $15,000 an aere would be 
required to secure an adequate income for 
properly maintaining an average arbore- 
tum development. An arboretum of one 
to three hundred acres should have an en- 
dowment of about one million dollars for 
each 100 acres. But beyond this size the 
area would be less intensively cultivated 
and a quarter of a million should suffice for 
each 100 acres additional. Thus a 1,000- 
acre arboretum would require an endow- 
ment of about five million dollars. 

The value of predetermining the ob- 
jectives of an arboretum and assuring its 
continuation for posterity is obvious. 
Arboretums in connection with eduea- 
tional institutions have the greatest as- 
surance of continuation, especially if they 
san be separately endowed. Few such 
institutions ean afford the costs from 
their own funds, but through their 
botany and forestry departments they are 
best equipped to manage the experiments. 
Private owners, corporations, and munici- 
palities had best make an arboretum for 
the special study of one subject, one per- 
haps which ean be brought to conclusion 
within 20 or 25 years. 

It is interesting to note how the present 
gardens are managed. Only fifty of them 
are associated with educational institu- 
tions. Another fifty are privately en- 
dowed, and several are maintained by the 
publie—that is, by federal, state, county, 
or municipal governments. 

Sotanical gardens and arboretums from 
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Large arboretums must have adequate administration build- 
ings. The one at right, of the Morton Arboretum, Lisle, IIL. 
contains executive offices, library, herbarium and conference 


all over the world exchange plants and 
seeds, and to a limited extent local nur- 
serymen ean afford to contribute some 
plant material. But by and large the 
institution must purchase or grow its own 
plants. If the arboretums in this coun- 
try are some day better organized the 
large ones may be in a better position to 
help the lesser ones. 


Other Planning Considerations 


CARCELY a single botanical garden 

or arboretum exists which has not 
outgrown its original bounds. Two that 
[I have planned are positively defined 
today by being enveloped by cities. Liv- 
ing museums like these require long- 
range vision. The one I am planning now 
for Cornell University is being based 
on organic growth for a possible ulti- 
mate size of from three to five thousand 
acres. Both the Arnold Arboretum and 


The 


HE official results for the 1940-1941 

planting season of the All-America 

tests of new Roses have just been 
released by W. Ray Hastings, chairman. 
Of the many Roses submitted for two- 
vear testing in 14 official gardens, 7 have 
been officially recognized. 

The only 1941 novelty to be selected 
was Charlotte Armstrong. This Hybrid 
Tea was given the highest score. Its color 
is distinctive, buds being blood-red open- 
ing to cerise in warm weather and to 
spectrum red in cool weather. The buds 
of this California origination are attrac- 
tively shaped. According to official re- 
ports the foliage is mildew resistant and 
the plants are free flowering. 

Temporary recommendation was given 
last year to World’s Fair, a Floribunda 
type Rose, and this variety now has full 
All-America rating. The vigorous, bushy 
plants bear large clusters of big rich red 
flowers. New foliage is bronzy-red. This 
Rose has been displayed at both the New 
York and San Francisco Fairs. 

A sweet, fruity fragrance is credited 
to the variety The Chief. Spectrum red 
buds open to large rose colored blooms 
flushed orange at the base. The fact that 
the flowers are borne: almost entirely 


the Shaw Gardens, though apparently 
spacious at the start, are considering ex- 
pansions in detached, outlying areas. 

In addition to the plant collections 
there must also be a consideration of ad- 
ministration and service facilities, nurs- 
ery and greenhouses, library, herbarium, 
record systems, labeling, mapping, circula- 
tion, fences, and policing. Other enduring 
policies should be predetermined regarding 
research, exploration, publication, teach- 
ing, and the general dissemination of 
knowledge gained through research. 

As with any investment for the future, 
wise counsel and careful planning should 
precede development work. Each insti- 
tution, regardless of its size, should be in 
the charge of a superintendent, or curator, 
whose chief qualification should be his 
executive ability. The planning of an 
arboretum is the field of experienced land- 
scape architects. The landscape plan 
should be a nicely balanced combination 


Photos by the author 
rooms. This building fits perfectly into the landscape with the 
arboretum’s famous hedge collection, containing many kinds, 
providing an impressive vista as viewed from a rear wing 


of the scientifie and recreational phases. 

The need for a collaborative program 
between institutions has often been 
pointed out. At present each has its 
own self-imposed projects and works 
quite independently. 

Perhaps some day all these special 
gardens in America may be organized to 
co-operate on special projects. The larger 
ones might manage the scientific aspects 
and the lesser ones act as branches and 
serve through their local facilities as 
testing and display grounds. 

While the costs and details involved in 
a large undertaking form imposing sta- 
tistics, a small arboretum may be under- 
taken by schools, municipalities or pri- 
vate interests without too great compli- 
vations. Each in its own community can 
contribute in its own way to a better 
understanding of plants, their uses, their 
methods of cultivation, and a greater ap- 
preciation of their. beauty. 


New All-America Roses 


singly, one to a stem, makes this variety 
particularly useful for cut flower pur- 





Charlotte Armstrong, highest scoring 
All-America Rose this year 


poses. The foliage is dark green 
leathery, a sign of good health. 

For lovers of orange colored Roses, two 
are among the All-America selections. 
The first is California which has been de- 
scribed as “the orange colored sensation,” 
perhaps by the Chamber of Commerce. 
At any rate, it is a ruddy-orange color 
toned with saffron yellow with a touch of 
rose on the outside of its broad petals. 
The flowers are said to be enormous and 
richly fragrant. The other orange colored 
novelty is Apricot Queen having long 
tapered buds of light burnt orange which 
open to a coppery orange-pink color. The 
pink color, apparently, intensifies with 
the age of the bloom. The plant grows 
well. 

Dicksons Red will be remembered as 
having received preliminary recommenda- 
tion last year which has now become offi- 
cial. The blooms are colored a man’s red 
—a lively lustrous tone. The plants have 
the vigor, apparently, of many other red 
Roses. 

Last on the list is Flash, first mentioned 
last year, which is a climber, or more 
accurately a pillar Rose, of most vivid 
color. Gleaming orange-scarlet perhaps 
best describes the fiery blossoms. 


and 
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BEAUTIFUL and _ fascinating 

book reviewed this month, “The 

Art of Japanese Gardens,” comes 
to hand at a time when Japan is not 
too popular in America—when we are 
inclined to shun Japanese restaurants 
and ban Japanese goods. 

Miss Kuck, in offering her work at 
this time, is doing the Japanese a great 
service as are all those who take the 
opportunity to expound the East to the 
West. 

In reading of these ancient cultures, 
which were highly developed when we 
ourselves were living erude lives and had 
little time or opportunity to dwell on 
beauty, we realize that the present regime 
in Japan is merely a phase—that the 
people who have produced so much of 
esthetic value must awaken again to what 
we think of as civilization, 





Glimpses of Oriental Gardens 


THE ART OF JAPANESE GARDENS, 
by Loraine E. Kuck. Illus. 304 pages. 
The John Day Co., Inc. N.Y.C. $85. 


Miss Kuck, in her interesting and un- 
usual book on the art of Japanese Gar- 
dens has traced not only the history of 
Japanese landseape art from its early 
Chinese prototype to the present day but 
weaves into that history the symbolism, 
and an explanation of the unique art of 
garden making as practised in the Orient. 
We learn that this fine art, which Miss 
Kuck tells us is something akin to seulp- 
ture, is built on the technique of choosing 
and arranging natural stones to make a 
creation esthetically satisfying, yet sug- 
gesting some aspect of Nature. The plant 
material used is, of course, secondary 
though water and living greenery play a 
large part in the gardens of Japan as all 
know who have given the subject any 
study. 

Many of the loveliest gardens of the 
Islands are described and pictured in 
this book—some of them dating back to 
the early centuries. It is little wonder 
that these beauty spots, mellowed by 
centuries of cultivation and care, have 
become so sacred to the Japanese that 
they are of religious rather than of 
secular significance. The great Japanese 
artists—Muso Kokushi, Sesshu, and others 
—who created gardens as one of the ex- 
pressions of their genius, are spoken of 
not in the dry academie language of the 
historian but with poignant sympathy and 
understanding as though the author had 
known them personally. It is not easy 
to strike this note when writing of men 
who have been dust for centuries. 

The closing part of the volume is de- 
voted to modern gardens and the new 
interest in flowers in Japan today. Many 
beautiful photographie reproductions of 
modern gardens illustrate the text. 

“The Art of Japanese Gardens” has 
been written with great attention to de- 





Sago Palms, growing in the Tiger 

Glen garden, must be covered in 

winter with straw wrappings which 

are made artistic. From “The Art of 

Japanese Gardens,” by Loraine E. 
Kuck 
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Looks At Books 


ESTHER C. GRAYSON 


tail and after much research both by the 
author herself and by her Japanese 
friends who gathered material for her and 
translated old manuscripts and records. 
To the uninitiated, it helps to give a pie- 
ture of the development of Oriental cul- 
ture especially in its relation to the art 
of gardening. 


New Volume in a Unique Series 


SHRUBS IN THE GARDEN and Their 
Legends, by Vernon Quinn. Illus. by 
Marie Lawson, 308 pages. Fredk. A. 
Stokes Co., N.Y.C. $2.50. 


Vernon Quinn’s delightful series of 
nature books is now inereased by this 
volume on shrubs. Like the others, 
“Shrubs In The Garden” tells the ancient 
legends and superstitions connected with 
“ach shrub discussed. Consequently, the 
author uses only very well established 
species, plants which have been under 
cultivation for many generations, often 
for centuries. 


There are 30 chapters, alphabetically 
arranged, each devoted to one shrub. Be-- 
ginning with Azalea and ending with 
Winterberry, the list contains such old 
favorites as Sweet-shrub, Weigela, Mock- 
orange, Snowberry, Japonica, Forsythia, 
Boxwood, and Barberry. 


The experienced gardener, therefore, 
will find no new or unusual specimen 
plants described in this book, but he may 
be surprised to read the ancient legends 
connected with familiar garden compan- 
ions. Spirea for instance—as Miss Quinn 
tells us—was a plant whose blooms were 
popular in ancient Greece for use as 
wreaths for the brow and so it was ealled 
speriaia or “band,” the Latin being 





spiraea. The well-known myth con- 
cerning the nymph Daphne and Apollo 
is to be found here, of course. 

Marie A. Lawson who contributes so 
much to these books by her delicately 
conceived and executed pen and ink 
illustrations, has outdone herself in 
“Shrubs In The Garden.” 


Flower Poems from a Fond Daughter 


of Oklahoma 


THERE WAS A GARDEN by Daisy 
Lemon Coldiron. 68 pages. The Ka- 
leidograph Press, Dallas, Tex. $1.50. 


This gaily bound little book of poems 
proves the author to be a gifted singer 
of her native state. It it when she speaks 
of Oklahoma, its traditions and _ its 
present development, that her words 
sarry conviction. The flower poems, while 
lyrical, are slight but when these blossoms 
are rooted in Oklahoma soil, Mrs. Cold- 
iron’s lines have real strength. I quote 
from “Iris.” 

Flags. 

We set them on either side of the 

walk 

That led from the section line up to 

the house. 

Blue, lavender, yellow, white— 

Flags. 

They flanked our first driveways, 

They outlined our garden plots, 

They led to the barn, 

They stood at attention in circles 

around the first fruit trees 

That sank their roots in virgin soil: 

The ubiquitous flags 

With their up-pointed, ensiform 

leaves 

And their velvet butterfly corollas 

In the spring— 

Fleurdeslis to France, 

Iris to older America, 

Flags to the Oklahoma pioneer. 


“There Was a Garden” is offered to- 
gether with two other books by the same 
author, “Songs of Oklahoma” and “Who 
Touches This,” at a total cost of $4.00. 
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October 
at 


Breeze Hill 


J. HORACE McFARLAND 


T is not concealed from my kindly 

readers, who show interest in their 

responses, that these notes about Oc- 
tober are not written in that month, but 
enough weeks in advance to cover the 
intervening exigencies of editorial con- 
venience and printing. 

But during the heated days in which 
the seribe is longing for October he can 
at least contemplate in advance the gar- 
den treasures he will have when shorter 
days, crisp nights and the general sea- 
sonal satisfaction of the time make it 
sasier to enjoy a good garden. 

This 1940 season has been unusual in 
very many respects. The winter that 
preceded its opening was at Breeze Hill 
inexplicably harsh. There was no very 
low temperature and no great surplus of 
snow. It was just a mean winter, a little 
more than average in its chill. Nothing 
had occurred to make one anticipate an 
exceptional spring, summer, and follow- 
ing autumn. 

When garden necessities «s well as 
deep desire drove us into the open, it was 
found that Jack Frost had been mean to 
us, but by no means impartial. For ex- 
ample, he did almost nothing to our very 
considerable gathering of the climbing 
Roses which are my particular pets. 
These are mostly the elimbers which in 
the new “Modern Roses II” have the 
name followed by the letters “LC,” an 
abbreviation indicating Large-flowered 
Climbers. If they had to be referred to 
one original base, it would probably be 
Wichuraiana, because in a way quite in- 
explicable to one who is not a biologist 
the pleasing late-flowering, ereeping Rosa 
wichuraiana, which bears rather sparingly 
lovely white single flowers late in the 
season, has contributed to its hybrids gen- 
erally a pliant structure so that they are 
easy to train, and a tendency to produce 
large and lovely flowers, often on a tall 
plant, sometimes entirely the equal of 
the Climbing Hybrid Teas which form 
another important section. 

Now these Roses were not hurt, but 
the Hybrid Teas they imitate were almost 
all rudely sheared off, so to speak, at the 
top of the protection made by hilling up 
soil which preserved them for us. The 
plans I had for trying the pruning 
methods of that wizard of Rose-growing, 
Mrs. Harriett R. Foote, who leaves them 
bloom at 3, 4, 5 feet high, were abandoned 
because we didn’t have any such stems. 

Yet the growth on all of the beheaded 
Roses was exceptional. It began ten days 
late, and really never did catch up en- 





Photo by J. Horace McFarland 


Fall blown blooms of The Doctor are “tremendous” according to Dr. McFarland, for 
whom the Rose was named 


tirely so far as season is concerned, while 
providing plenty of bloom, better than 
any we ever had before. I get many 
letters from garden friends who want to 
know why this happened, and I must al- 
ways answer more or less briefly and 
honestly that I just do not knew. 

Everything else grew better than usual, 
and bloomed better than usual. The Lilac 
display was wonderful. The flowering 
Crabs, the Philadelphuses, all the shrubs 
which at Breeze Hill do their best to re- 
move the stigma of that place being 
only a Rose garden, proved the ease 
abundantly. 

From the very beginning of the All- 
America Seed Trials Breeze Hill has been 
one of the stations. At first we planted 
liberally all of the items, but the fond- 
ness of our hybridizing friends for Pe- 
tunias and Marigolds consequently over- 
whelmed us. This year we cut down the 
trial-garden to much smaller tracts. 

Marigolds there were, of course, but 
somehow they have shuffled off much of 
the “stink,” if that is a proper word to 
express it, and are consequently easier to 
handle without deodorizing the hands 
after contact. The flowers are more com- 
pact, and the sizes are more uniform. 
Even the Petunias came through notably. 
One fragrant, double, deep purple Pe- 
tunia is a flower of which any hybridizer 
may properly be proud. The strains of 
Pansies and Violas were not as pleasing 
as those we tried out last year, but the 
Larkspurs were beyond praise, and it did 
look to me as if, being after all Del- 
phiniums naturally, they were proposing 
to make the great perennial Delphiniums 
hustle for the supremacy they claim. I 
feel sure that when this strain of annual 
Delphinium gets into commerce there will 
be paeans of joy about them. 

The Delphiniums themselves, by the 
way, all through the season and carrying 
over into this month of cool comfort, 


were extremely pleasing. For once the 
season seemed to bring about growth and 
bloom and beauty without the dreaded 
blight which we eall “blacks” and against 
which we have tried everything, from 
coffee grounds to harness oil! I indulge 
myself in the hope that another season 
will give us as good flowers, particularly 
of the strains which came to us from the 
far West, and which grew off easily and 
comfortably. They made a magnificent 
display early in the season, and the re- 
mainders which come after they have been 
beheaded and fertilized are distinctly 
good. 

As may easily be expected, I 
keep off the Rose story very long. Any 
real Rose lover knows that fall flowers 
are the best flowers, and this October is 
to be no exception. It is further more 
than a little bit of a comfort, because 
there are several newer elimbing Roses 
which are actually recurring. As they 
are not yet named (being part of the 
All-America Rose Trials) it won’t do any 
good to designate them, though it is pleas- 
ing to assure Rose friends that there are 
actually going to be some climbing Roses 
that bloom again in this Pennsylvania 
climate without any particular excitement. 


-annot 


NE Rose has been especially pleas- 

ing, and of that it is only fair to 
write. It is a Rose called The Doctor, and 
it got that name because something like 
five years after the Mallerin Rose named 
Editor McFarland was well known, I was 
visiting in the trial greenhouses of the 
Dreer concern at Riverton, New Jersey, 
where advance views may be had of the 
Roses it is hoped will be worth while. I 
went up in the air about two Roses, one 
being the brilliant searlet Rose which I 
named right there Poinsettia (which 
name it yet holds) and the other a pink 
Rose which I liked but did not try to 
name. Mr. Clark wanted to call it after 
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me because I liked it, but he ecouldn’t add 
another MeFarland, wherefore he named 
it The Doctor. It came out and in one 
season distinguished itself by enormous 
and beautiful flowers and the meanest 
kind of a plant which no one could make 


grow. It was consequently just about 
dropped. 
But it seems that Fred Howard, its 


originator, had also sent plants to that 
greatest of all living rosarians, Courtney 
Page, Hon. Secretary of the National 
Rose Society of England. Mr. Page not 
only grew it, but at once put buds from 
it on what he ealls “briar,” and we eall 
Dog Rose, or Canina. They flourished, 
and others who grow Roses became ex- 
cited. The Rose, in fact, practically cap- 
tured England. 

Now this did not seem at all “aecord- 
ing to Hoyle,’ and many squawks were 
emitted as to the method of propagating 
which could so let a good Rose go down. 
We couldn’t get any Canina base plants, 
but we eould get some first-class Multi- 
flora plants, and these this season have 
bloomed and grown and pleased us. The 
Rose is a deep, even pink of much the 
same color as Editor McFarland, but with 
a sparkling quality which is not in that 


F outstanding prominence among 
the Lilaes blossoming at the Mor- 
ton Arboretum, Lisle, Ill., in May 

were the free-flowering Syringa dilatata 
hybrids, a new race originating in the 
trial grounds of Mr. F. L. Skinner, 
Dropmore, Manitoba, Canada. Hybrids 
resulting from crosses between the sweet 
scented Korean Lilae, Syringa oblata 
dilatata, and the common Lilac, Syringa 
vulgaris, these new introductions are so 
fine that they are certain to win the 
approval of Lilae enthusiasts. 

Among the host of desirable qualities 
they possess we may enumerate their 
productivity and earliness of bloom, 
their flowering season preceding that of 
most Vulgaris hybrids; their pronounced 
fragrance, a trait inherited from the 
Korean parent; their attractive foliage, 
purplish tinged in spring and deep 
purple in autumn; their vigor and hardi- 
ness as attested by their tolerance of 
severe climatic extremes; and their free- 
dom from the often objectionable sucker- 
ing habit of Vulgaris and its varieties. 

The following five hybrids comprise 
our present collection: 


Syringa Excel. This tall, upright hy- 
brid bears its single mauve-pink flowers 
in massive well formed panicles. The 
buds are deep pink and the individual 
flowers large, with broad petals. Very 
fragrant. 


Syringa Assessippi. A very profuse 
blooming single form bearing panicles 
of broad-petaled pinkish mauve flowers, 
a shade deeper than those of Exeel. 
In the bud stage it is deep rose-lilac. 


Syringa Minnehaha. At an early age 
plants of this hybrid produce quantities 
of intensely fragrant bloom. The single 
argyle-purple flowers appear in dense 
trusses of large size, and present a 
medium dark color effect. 


Syringa Nokomis. Having an early 
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Rose. The buds are eute little things 
which stay in the bud form a day at least 
after they are cut, and then open out to 
tremendous flowers the like of which it 
would be hard to find. 

Another October pleasure is looking at 
the slowly reddening Holly which I admit 
I watch every one of the days in the 
year that I am able to get into the garden. 
The American Holly, Ilex opaca, has 
proved to be quite amenable in any good 
garden, provided both sexes are present. 
That is, this is a dioecious Holly, and 
while a few pleasing berries happen on 
the plants several hundred feet away from 
the male tree, there is no exuberance. 

This year, in addition to proving this 
again and watching the actual blossoms 
go through their performance, I have 
had the pleasure of satisfying myself 
that the Burford strain of Ilex cornuta, 
with smooth leaves and richly rapid 
glossy growth, is actually monoecious, or 
self-fertilizing. The berries are twice the 
size, and in October they will redden so 
that I am beginning to have them to 
show high value all winter. 

October gets us back to the Chry- 
santhemum, which has stretched the sea- 
son so that we did have Chrysanthemums 


New Lilac Hybrids 


blooming season, Nokomis is past its 
prime almost before the others open. 
Bearing its flowers in the same lavish 
abundance, it presents. an excellent mass 
effect in spite of its smaller blossom 
clusters and more subdued coloring. 
Pinkish lilae in bud, the flowers change 
to light bluish lilac as they expand. 


Syringa Pocahontas. In Pocahontas 
we have the darkest of the Dilatata 
hybrids, a single reddish purple of the 
same general coloring as Syringa vul- 
garis L’Oncle Tom. From the deep toned 
reddish buds emerge the large blooms 
which are rather loosely borne in trusses 





Lilac Assessippi 


in July and have had them in plenty 
ever since. There are several real plant 
lovers working with Chrysanthemums, 
and between the Bristol Nurseries in Con- 
necticut, the Dreer in Philadelphia, and 
the great Smith concern in Michigan the 
ability of the Korean strain to produce 
beautiful flowers in varied colors and 
forms in abundance early enough to es- 
sape the frosts is each year better shown. 

As I write these words I don’t know 
what to say about bulb planting except 
to express my deep sympathy for the good 
Holland specialists who are Germanized 
out of the garden world. At Breeze Hill 
we are full of Tulips, because we left 
them in the ground, and I think next 
spring I shall weep as each Tulip comes 
into bloom, in memory of the fine, brave 
flower nation which was overrun. 

As I read the English papers and see 
how our friends over there, from whom 
so many blessings have come to our gar- 
dens, are taking cheerfully the depriva- 
tions that beset them, I keep hoping that 
we can deserve the peace I trust will pre- 
vail as these words are read and that we 
shall not lose sight for a single moment 
of our duty to our garden friends else- 
where, even in Germany. 


The bush is 


free flowering, even in 


of generous proportions. 
exceptionally 
small sizes, 
Two comparatively unknown oriental 
Lilae species also warrant mention, the 
Littleleaf Lilae, Syringa microphylla, 
and the Hairy Lilac, Syringa pubescens. 
Both are valued particularly for their 
enchanting perfume although this quality 
is by no means their sole claim to merit. 
Small, soft wooly leaves almost cir- 


‘cular in outline mark Syringa micro- 


phylla apart from all other Lilaes. It 
is most conspicuous just before it breaks 
into blossom, when the innumerable 
small spikes of purplish red buds massed 
together in loose inflorescences impart 
to the plant a distinetive ruddy east. 
A striking combination of unopened 
buds and partially expanded light 
colored flowers follows. Individually 
the flowers are small and _lilae-pink. 
Not infrequently, this species produces 
another crop of flowers in autumn on 
the current year’s leafy shoots. Little- 
leaf Lilae is a medium sized shrub with 
slender, upright branches attaining a 
height of five feet or more. 

On the basis of appearance alone, 
Syringa pubescens might fail to merit 
more than casual interest, but let one 
inhale the pungent fragrance of its 
small pale lilac or whitish blossoms and 
its reputation as one of the sweetest 
seented of all Lilacs is verified. The 
flowers appear from mid to late May in 


leafless panicles three to five inches 
long, and although not conspicuously 


colored furnish a pleasing mass display. 
Mature plants of the Hairy Lilae grow 
15 feet high with an equal spread and 
present a uniformly rounded outline. 
The slightly quadrangular (four-sided) 
upright branches are clothed with early- 


appearing dark green foliage whose 
lower surfaces exhibit a prominent 
pubescence along the veins.—Morton 


Arboretum Bulletin. 
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A Deserving Lily 


S. Y. CALDWELL 


ITH all the publicity that hardy 

garden Lilies have received in 

recent years, it seems to me that 
excellent species has been rather 
slighted. This is the little Korean native, 
Lilium amabile. 

I like Amabile because it has won a 
place in my garden along with Tiger, 
Regal, Elegans, Umbellatum, Henryi and 
a few other Lilies that ean really “take 
it;” that is, they can stand my limestone 
soil and the hot, dry Tennessee summers. 

By sad experience I have learned that 
my part of the country is not one of the 
best sections for Lily growing. Of some 
seventy-odd species and varieties tried 
during the past ten years, about a dozen 
have proved permanent. The only one to 


one 





equal and even exeel the catalogue claims 
is L. amabile. For instance, the current 
eatalogue of a prominent dealer says: 
“Tt bears as many as 6 vivid red Turk’s 
Cap flowers spotted with black.” My 
best spike last season (shown in the 
photograph) carried 13 flowers. True, the 
plant is seven years old, and it bore fewer 
blooms when younger. 

I would not deseribe the flowers as red; 
they are more the color of a tangerine. 
The petals have a waxy texture, like those 
of the Coral Lily. In fact, L. amabile 


strongly suggests L. tenuifolium, though 
the blooms are larger, the stalk is sturdier 
and the foliage less grassy. With me it is 
a fairly early bloomer, coming in as Coral 
Lilies are going out. 


Amabile is a relatively small Lily, suit- 
able for rock gardens. My plants run 15 
to 30 inches tall. I believe, however, that 
it will be permanent and not short-lived 
as are other popular miniature species. 
I’ve never had Tenuifolium, Conecolor or 
Cernuum to last seven years. 

My oldest plants were bought in 1933 
as one-year seedling bulbs. They bloomed 
first in 1935. They seem to thrive in full 
sun or half shade, with the flower color 
naturally holding up best in somewhat 
shaded situations. Stem-rooters, they need 
to have the bulbs set 5 or 6 inches deep. 
I value them because they have done well 
in several locations with no 
special soil preparation. 

There is an orange-yellow variety of 
Amabile called Luteum. I am acquainted 
with it only through a flat of seedlings 
which I have, and so as yet do not know 
whether it will be as satisfactory as the 
type. Incidentally, L. amabile seeds freely 
and comes promptly from 
seed. 

Several years ago I wrote to Stephen 
Harmeling, noted grower in the fine Lily 
eountry of Vashon Island, Washington, 
telling him of my pleasure in “discover- 
ing” L. amabile. He replied that he eon- 
sidered it a good Lily, but added the very 
candid comment of his small grand- 
daughter, who upon examining one said, 
“It stinks.” Perhaps some hybridist ean 
free Amabile of its B. O. as Mr. Burpee 
did the Marigolds; in the meantime I find 
its odor entirely unobjectionable in the 
garden. Moreover, horticultural literature 
often refers to it under the common name 
of Friendly Lily; and everybody who 
reads the advertisements knows that you 
can’t have friends if you smell very bad! 

Probably this little Lily will not excite 
gardeners in favored sections who already 
grow many different kinds. But I am sure 
there are others like me who want to have 
Lilies but whose garden conditions permit 
the growth of only a few rugged, trouble- 
proof species. To those I ean say, give 
Amabile a trial—I think you'll like it. 


coddling or 


spring-sown 


What Name, 


NE of the fine old varieties of Oriental 

Poppy, having large, deep red 
blooms on strong stems, bears the name 
Beauty of Levermere, according to the 
original edition of Standardized Plant 
Names, issued in 1923. 

One can find this variety in numerous 
catalogues, in some of which it is called 
Beauty of Livermere and in others Beauty 
of Livermore. 

Are these corruptions of the correct 
name as given by Standardized Plant 
Names, or if there is an error in that 
authority, which of the catalogue titles is 
correct ? 

The variety is so old that the name of 
neither originator nor introducer is to be 
found in The Review’s records or files. 
Can any reader tell us which is the correct 
spelling of the name and give authority 
for it?—The Florist’s Review. 


Please? 





This thirteen-bloom stalk of Lilium 


amabile is seven years old frem seed 
Photo by the author 
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An arrangement of native 

materials as brittle and crisp 

as autumn itself. The ar- 

rangement at left is an 

excellent example. Ivy adds 
a touch of green 


Here a 


pletes the design which is 


native twig com- 


characterized by heavy ex- 
otic materials. A composi- 
tion (right) by Mrs. Mag- 
Valhalla, 





nus Norstad of 
New York 
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Post-Frost Subtlety With October Materials 


DOROTHY BIDDLE and DOROTHEA BLOM 


HE close of one season marks the 

beginning of another. Now we en- 

ter a season of subtle fineries, when 
a twist of a twig or a frill ot fungus 
or a simple green spray may achieve sig- 
nificance and claim the spotlight. Don’t 
become totally absorbed in gay berries 
and the last remaining twig of bril- 
liant foliage. Notice the quieter things 
and experience other kinds of beauty. 

If you’re seasoned in making woodsy 
arrangements in the native spirit, you 
probably have an aeceumulation of ma- 
terial which you have been gleaning for 
months, and have carefully wrapped in 
tissue paper to protect its beautiful brit- 
tleness until this time. If you are just 
beginning to awaken to the faseination 
of this whispering type of autumn beauty, 
vou are due some leisurely excursions into 
the woodland and through fields to build 
your collection. 

Once you have started a program of 
awareness to this type of material, you 
will naturally spy and pick up _ bits 
throughout the year. You will come to 
the time when you will have specially 
treasured weather-faded twigs and 
gnarled branches, pieces of fungus that 
vou will use year after year, embody- 
ing them again and again in autumn 
and occasional winter compositions. Be 
sure to have a collection many times 
larger than you would need at any one 
given time, because only in this way will 
you have the choice you need when it 
comes to combining curve with curve and 
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the lines that carry out your desire. 
Brittle stems cannot be patiently trained 
to follow your dream-curve as can much 
green woody material. 

When you have made a good assort- 
ment of material, cheek over your con- 
tainers to find what choice you have for 
the typical autumn mood. Many pottery 
containers, practically all glassware, and 
certainly all highly polished metals are 
lacking in affinity with the erisp  rus- 
ticity of fall. Some pieces of neutral 
colored pottery lacking in high glaze 
are appropriate, and heavy sturdy glass- 
ware such as is found in battery jars 
may have a place here. Tarnished metals 
as well as old iron kitehen utensils are 
possibilities. If you have nothing along 
these lines, the most easily available 
and appropriate container is a wooden 
chopping bowl, as is or stained dark. Or 
vou might make a wooden container like 
the one suggested in our September ar- 
ticle, varying the proportions, if you 
wish, to fit any type of arrangement you 
visualize. 

A hollowed burl with its bark still in- 
tact, flattened at the bottom, affords an- 
other intriguing opportunity. Sometimes 
you may eare to work without any con- 
tainer at all in the conventional sense, 
but build your arrangement on a weath- 
ered piece of wood or bark. Shop around 
in your own pantry, in woodlands, even 
in the stores if necessary, until you have 
what inspires you. 

Now we are ready to consider build- 


ing an arrangement. For this purpose 
we want garden soil, a rust-proof flower 
holder, and perhaps some small rocks. 
The holders of the needle-point or hair- 
pin type are excellent, for they offer 
control of almost all thicknesses of stem. 
As the stones and garden soil will sup- 
plement the control, toppling is not a 
serious consideration. 

As you do with flowers, tie together 
units of your design whenever possible. 
In the arranging you will find it much 
‘asier to relate these grouped units, al- 
ready design fragments in themselves, 
than to relate the material piece by piece. 
Wedge a piece of stone down between 
stems when you want a design to fol- 
low a slightly different course. Build 
up with soil as you ean, solidifying the 
base of the arrangement. Sometimes you 
will want a well chosen rock to be partly 
exposed, playing an important part of 
the pattern. Moss and lichens may be 
used as a part of your base interest. 
Be careful to avoid artificial mounds or 
patehwork effects, relying upon your ob- 
servations of Nature to inspire a floor 
for your arrangement. 

If all your material is dry, you will 
probably leave the soil dry. If you wish 
a touch of vigorous life, suggesting a 
defiance of frost, such as is used in the 
illustrated grouping with sumae, you will 
want to keep the soil moistened. Avoid 


succulent and tender green things, even 
if they are available; they are incon- 
(Continued on page 472) 
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October With Your Favorite Flower 

































Rose Planting Season Begins 


By R. Marion Harron, Secretary 
American Rose Society 


AST month, suggestions were given 
for September Rose work in the 
northern tier of states and that 

advice can be applied now to the next 
lower section, say from the latitude of 
New York City down to Roanoke or Nor- 
folk, Virginia. 

Let me again urge preparation of Rose 
beds as far ahead of planting time as 
possible and let the beds be dug as deep- 
ly as one’s energy or pocketbook will 
allow. Beds well supplied with humus 
conserve moisture upon which the plants 
ean draw and so go through a rainless 
period, such as we experienced last July, 
without noticeable damage, while shallow 
rooted plants in humus deficient soil fare 
badly. 

Peat for Roses. Well rotted manure, 
recommended by most gardeners, is a 
splendid source ‘of humus if it is obtain- 
able, but just so that humus is there it 
doesn’t make so much difference what the 
material is because the plants can be top 
fed with chemical plant foods. My liking 
for peat as humus for Rose beds comes 
from the knowledge that peat is not like- 
ly to earry disease germs, insect eggs or 
seeds of unwanted plants which are often 
in manure. 

A soil test when the soil mixture is 
made up will tell whether there are any 
element deficiencies requiring correction; 
if so they can easily be added now. Mem- 
bers of the American Rose Society may 
have their soil tested for a nominal 
charge; many of the State Agricultural 
Colleges will make tests for residents of 
their state, or one can buy a test-kit and 
analyze his own soil. It pays to get 
started right so do not overlook this mod- 
ern necessity. 

Planting tips. In making a Rose bed 
try having the ultimate bed surface about 
2 inches higher than the surrounding 
ground. When planting set the plant 
so that the bud or crown is just barely 
covered. A plant set too deeply rarely 
does its best. Dig the hole large enough 
so that the roots ean be spread out with- 
out bending, and when the hole is nearly 
filled pour in a gallon or so of water 
and after this drains away finish filling 
the hole without any further packing. 
Immediately hill the plant up to the tops 
of the canes, or to at least 6 or 8 inches, 
with clean earth, peat or coal ashes and 
allow these hills to remain over winter. A 
plant so hilled is protected for the com- 
ing winter. 

Old plants should be watched this 
month for disease and insects and the 
plants kept clean and healthy with the 
favorite spray or dust. A healthy plant 
has the best chance of surviving a difficult 
winter. 

This month northern nurseries will be 
digging Roses for planting in northern 
states and booking orders for November 


and later deliveries to gardens farther 
south, so early ordering is wise, espe- 
cially for newer and rarer varieties of 
which there is usually a limited quan- 
tity. 

There are scores of new Roses offered 
this fall, some of which are really worth 
having and at least a few of them should 
be added to every Rose planting to keep 
it up to date. Adding a few plants of out 
of the ordinary types, such as Damasks, 
Gallicas, Centifolias and the lovely old 
Mosses, will bring a delightful old-time 
touch to the garden. 


What to Expect From Peony 
Divisions 

By Grorce W. Peyton, Regional (Va.) 

Vice-President, American Peony Society 


T is a fact well proven by experience 

that any sized division or one-year- 

old root of a Peony will grow and make 
a good plant if given time and care. 

Many seem to think that if they plant 
large clumps from 2 to 4 years old that 
they will save the intervening time and 
these roots will take hold at once and 
go on as if-they had not been moved. 
Such hopes are not often realized. These 
very large roots will usually bloom well 
the first year or two, but rarely increase 
well and often never seem to regain 
their vigor, but deteriorate with the pass- 
ing years. They cannot be generally 
recommended, 

What is a ‘‘standard division’’? The 
size of root usually advertised is called 
a standard division with from 3 to 5 
eyes and an adequate root system. This 
sounds all right but really has little 
meaning. The eyes may be as small as 
pin points or as large as a thumb. The 
roots may be knitting needle size or clubs 
2 inches or more in diameter. They may 
be 2 inches or 2 feet long. Plenty of 
lee-way here. Some growers, recognizing 
this, advertise roots under their own 
name and specify in their lists what you 
may expect to get. There is no such 
thing as_a real standard for a standard 
division. 

Small divisions usually have from 2 
to 4 eyes and roots to match while one- 
eye divisions have only one or 2 eyes 
and small roots. These will also grow 
and make good plants, often in a sur- 
prisingly short time if given a little 
extra care. 

The best size division. The division 
that may be counted on to give best re- 
sults for the average gardener should 
have from 2 to 5 good eyes not less 
than a quarter-inch in diameter. Smaller 
eyes usually make spindling stems and 
so do roots with too many eyes for the 
roots. The roots should be from one- 
half to one inch in diameter. Larger 
roots often rot entirely in the centers 
the first year and unless enough new 
roots form the plant may be worse the 
second year than the first. Roots should 





be from 6 to 8 inches long. Such roots 
usually force the plant to make new 
root growth from the crown while longer 
roots often do not do this and the re- 
sulting growth is not what it would be 
otherwise. There should be one root for 
each eye or one root well branched close 
to the crown. For the first 8 or 9 months 
of its life a Peony gets all of its strength 
from the old root system, so this must 
be large enough to supply this required 
food. Too small roots or too few tend 
to make weak plants. 

Such roots as described above may 
usually be counted upon to grow well, 
to double every year for 2 or 3 years 
and often they do better than that the 
first year or so. They may bloom the 
first year, they should the second year 
and every year thereafter. A pl: ant 
that developed from one to 3 good strong 
— from one to 2 feet high the first 

ar is better than one that makes a 
ee number of stems that are weak 
and spindling. 

All sizes of roots should be planted 
with the eyes from 2 to 3 inches below 
the normal level of the bed, not deeper. 
They should be carefully planted and 
well watered at first and whenever they 
need it. With good cultivation they will 
not disappoint you. 


Prepare Delphinium Beds Now 


By Leon H. Leonian, Author of “How 
to Grow Delphiniums” 


S® LEDLINGS from August-sown seeds 
are husky plants now and should 
be able to winter-over very nicely. But 
where are they going to be planted next 
spring? 

Unwise selection of Delphinium beds 
has cooled the ardor of many enthusiasts. 
One of the most common pitfalls is 
growing Delphiniums in the same spot 
year after year. This practice builds up 
insect enemies and fungus and bacterial 
diseases. The first year or two things 
go on beautifully and the gardener be- 
gins to pat himself on the shoulder. But 
all the while a hidden menace is building 
itself under those spires of splendor. 
Then one thing after another begins to 
go wrong: mites make their unwelcome 
appearance; crown rot begins to take 
everything in sight, and what is not 
taken_by the crown rot is cleaned up 
by stem cankers. Often, stem cankers 
are more serious than crown rot. 

Delphinium rotation. Rotation is a 
most desirable practice not only for farm 
erops but for flowers as well. After 
Delphiniums begin to die out in a given 
plot of land, it should be devoted to 
some: other crop for two or three years 
and a new piece of ground be made ready 
for Delphiniums. Some steal this plot 
from the lawn, some from the vegetable 
garden, while still others rotate between 
different groups of plants without en- 
eroaching upon other territories. 





Deep spading is very desirable. Ashes, 
lime, fertilizers, peat moss, sand, ete., 
should be worked into the soil thor- 
oughly. At this time one can work in 
quantities of fresh manure without any 
harm beeause by the following spring 
it is pretty well incorporated with the 
soil. If the compost consists of lawn 
clippings and weeds, it can be used in 
the Delphinium bed to great advantage; 
but if it happens to be a catch-all, as 
most composts are, then it should be used 
on some other crop. Otherwise, it might 
bring in the enemies of Delphinium and 
defeat the purpose of crop rotation. 

After the soil is thoroughly worked, 
it should be let alone to be worked over 
with freezing temperatures of the win- 
ter. Early in the spring the bed will 
be in fine shape to receive the Delphinium 


seedlings. The sooner are the seedlings 
set out, the better will be their per- 
formance. 


Those who follow a certain scheme of 
planting and do not like the holes left 
by dying Delphinium plants, may still 
have their Delphiniums in the same spot 
by removing the old soil and bringing in 
fresh. 


Digging Tips for Dahlias 


By J. Lovis Roperts, Author of 
“Modern Dahlias” 


N the vicinity of New York and 
Chicago, Jack Frost makes his ap- 
pearance this month. If Dahlias are 
not frozen on his first visit, a period of 
two weeks usually follows free of frost. I 
expect that on a clear night around the 


16th of the month, my Dahlias will 
freeze. 

After Dahlia tops are_ blackened, 
leave the roots in the ground until 
about November 1. Some growers do 


not like to leave their tubers in the 
ground very long for the reason that 
they sprout. I find that if they do, the 
eyes will recede after they are dug and 
stored, and no harm is done. 

There has been some controversy over 
the practice of cutting down the foliage 
as soon as it is frozen. Some growers 
eut the stalk at once about 2 inches from 
the ground. They then cover these cut 
parts with an inverted flower pot or 
with the eut foliage. I find no difference 
in the results, although the appearance 
of the planting is improved by cutting 
early. 

Digging. When ready to dig, cut the 
stalks. I use a giant tree pruner, the 
handles of which are about 27 inches 
long. Some use a saw for the very thick 
stalks. 

I leave the stakes in until I am ready 


to dig, for the reason that the stakes 
have a label on them and I use this 
same label to tag the clumps. I have 


some one help me dig. The process is 
first to remove the label from the stake, 
then remove the stake and with two spad- 
ing forks, each person working on op- 
posite sides, lift out the elump after 
loosening the soil. The clump is then 
tagged and ready for storage. 


Storing. If you have a_ successful 
method of storing your roots do not 
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change. For those storing tubers for the 
first time, I suggest that you leave as 
much soil on the clump as is possible and 
eut the stalks about 2 inches from the 
clump. Then in wooden boxes, such as 
soap boxes, pack your clumps in an in- 
verted position. After filling the box, 
cover any exposed roots with dirt-from 
the garden. 

There are many ways of storage, but 
the above is the safest I know for general 
use. There must be a correct balance of 
moisture for if the roots are too wet they 
rot, if too dry they shrivel. 

I have a system of my own which is 
suecessful. After digging the clumps, I 
put them on the lawn and wash all the 
dirt off with a hose. Then I put them 
in clean bushel baskets and cover with 
several layers of newspaper. They can- 
not be left in the baskets longer than a 
week or they will mold. If, when I am 
storing, I find any mold, I remove it 
with a brush dipped in dusting sulphur. 
It comes off readily. 

During the week following the washing, 
I am busy at night packing. First I di- 
vide the clumps just as though it were 
spring. I do not worry about eyes. I am 
careful to take out the green heart of the 
stalk, because I do leave a good portion 
of the stalk attached to each division. I 
then clean off all the small rootlets at- 
tached to the tubers. 

I dip the roots in water, wait a little 
and then with a very soft indelible pencil, 
print the name of the variety right on 
the root. The softer the pencil, the bet- 
ter, but you cannot have a big point on 
it. A little practice will show you the 
right amount of moisture to use. If too 
wet the letters will run and if too dry 
the mark is not clear. Tubers marked 
this way are still legible after being in 
the ground for a year. 

Pack the roots away in cans using 
sawdust. I get new sawdust each year. 
I use garbage cans. For the first month I 
leave the top off, as the tubers sweat 
and give off moisture. The cans are 
stored in the coolest place in the base- 
ment where they will not freeze. 


Irises in the Fall 


By F. W. Casseseer, Editor of American 
Iris Society Bulletin 


[s the golden days of October the Iris 

enthusiast can well afford to taper off 
his work if he feels the urge to tour the 
countryside to enjoy to the full the won- 
drous tints of the autumn foliage. In 
other words, Irises do not require much 
care at this time. 

During spare moments, keep Irises free 
of weeds and remove any shriveled or dis- 
eased leaves from the clumps, especially 
from those that have recently been re- 
planted. If it was impossible to divide and 
plant Irises during the summer months, 
it’s not too late to do so now. Most 
types of Iris ean be planted up to the 
time the ground freezes provided only 
that these late planted clumps are given 
some winter protection against heaving. 
Last year we set out some bearded Iris 
rhizomes received from France on De- 
cember 5, the day before the ground froze 
for the winter, These same clumps are 


among the most vigorous and healthy 
looking in our garden at the present time. 

In October most types of Iris make 
considerable root growth and some new 
top foliage. Therefore, to make sure that 
recently planted clumps become _ well 
established before winter, they should be 
watered in dry spells to maintain their 
growth. It is often surprising what a 
difference a little water in the fall will 
make in the quality of the bloom the fol- 
lowing spring. 

If not previously attended to, it is like- 
wise important that all leaves browned or 
spotted with leaf spot and other fungus 
diseases should be promptly removed or 
eut back to the healthy green portions. 
This precaution will keep the new growth 
from becoming infected and will insure 
having vigorous healthy plants to carry 
through the winter. 


Storing Gladiolus Corms 


By Forman T. McLean, Vice-President, 
Eastern N. Y. Gladiolus Society 


ERE in southern Florida (where 

these notes are being written) it is 
Gladiolus planting time, the corms having 
been kept in cold storage at 41° F. for 
about two months, after digging, drying, 
and cleaning them last May and June. If 
they are kept in a warm shed, they stay 
dormant. They need the cold to awaken 
them to active growth again. The same 
essentials enter into Gladiolus curing and 
storage in the North, and in fact, every- 
where. 

Many growers leave the drying tops on 
the corms after digging until the corms 
are completely dry and cured. But it is 
usually a better practice to cut off the 
tops promptly after digging. Then, after 
drying for a week or ten days in a shady 
place, the old roots and shrivelled last 
year’s corms separate easily from the 
plump new ones. The trash is then dis- 
carded, leaving as much as possible of 
the dry coating of loose husks on the 
corm. 

A few corms may be found with rotten 
cores or rotten spots on their sides, es- 
pecially if the digging and curing weather 
has been unduly wet or foggy. All badly 
decayed or badly damaged corms may as 
well be discarded promptly, as worthless. 
Bruised or scarred corms may be pro- 
tected from decay by dusting them with 
powdered sulphur, just before they are 
put into cool storage in the cellar for the 
winter. 

Curing corms before storage. Be sure 
the corms are thoroughly dry before 
storing them. If they are put away too 
promptly after cleaning, when the scar 
left by the old corm is still moist, this 
may start blue mold or rot. The winter 
storage cellar should be cool, as near to 
40° as possible. A temperature of 50° 
is cool enough to rest the corm, and 
prepare it for next season’s growth, but 
corms are apt to start into premature 
growth at this higher temperature, as 
did one batch of fragrant-flowered seed- 
lings this year. These are now growing 
again in Florida, and will bloom before 
Christmas here, making two complete 
growth cycles in one year. 

While 50° is an unsatisfactory tem- 




















perature at which to keep Gladiolus 
corms, a higher temperature, of 60° or 
70° is not correspondingly worse. In an 
even fairly dry shed at this high tem- 
perature, the corms will stay plump and 
dormant for months. Corms need only 
be chilled thoroughly for a month or two 
before planting. 

Save the young corms. Often the 
Gladiolus enthusiast is burdened with 
more harvested corms than he can com- 
fortably store. Then the tendency is to 
discard the smaller ones, keeping only 
the big ones. This is not always sound 
practice, for the young, rounded corms 
are stronger and better than the older, 
larger, flatter ones; and some of the 


finest varieties, as Dr. BENNETT, Marp oF 
ORLEANS, and practically all of the blue- 
violet varieties make small or misshapen 
corms, compared to Picarpy and other 
lusty varieties. So each year save some 
of the young, rounded, plump corms of 
“ach variety, an inch or less in diameter, 
and grown from cormels. These are most 
promising for future performance. 

If you plan to keep the cormels and 
plant them next year, then separate them 
at cleaning time and store them sepa- 
rately and if possible, in a more moist 
place. They suffer from drying too much 
during storage, but are less subject to 
either rot or thrips injury. Thrips can- 
not survive the winter on intact, hard- 


shelled cormels, for they need soft Ciad- 
iolus tissue on which to feed, and preter a 
warm winter temperature to a cold one. 
Prolonged exposure to near-freezing will 
kill them, as will naphthalene fumes for 
two weeks or more during the dormant 
season. But naphthalene may do more 
harm that good if left on the corms 
after they start growth. A few naphtha- 
lene flakes scattered among the corms at 
first, then shaken out after two weeks, 
will be enough to kill thrips. After this 
treatment, put them into cool storage 
until spring, spreading them out thin— 
not more than three or four corms deep 
in any pile. With free air circulation 
around them, the corms will keep well. 


Tips for Northern Gardeners 


ARDY bulbs for winter indoor 

flowering should be potted in Oc- 

tober and plunged outdoors in a 
coldframe but kept from freezing, until 
time to bring them in for foreing. During 
this period they should be kept cool, if 
not cold, so as to insure good root growth 
prior to the formation of tops. 


Give perennials a final cultivation be- 
fore the ground freezes hard. Thus you 
will destroy countless hardy weeds that 
might otherwise survive the winter and 
give trouble next spring when the ground 
will likely be too wet to cultivate and 
when time is always at a premium. 

Avoid mulching hardy bulbs, straw- 
berries and other low growing plants 
until after the ground has frozen hard— 
just before winter sets in. 

There still is time to purchase nursery 
trees and shrubs for autumn planting. 
Plant them firmly and water well. Sup- 
port large trees with stakes or guy wires 
run through short lengths of rubber 
hose where they pass around the tree 
trunk. 

Trees and shrubs should be mulched 
during their first winter, whether they 
were spring or autumn planted. How- 
ever, it is better to use some other ma- 
terial than straw or marsh hay, such as 
shredded corn stover or peat moss in 
which mice won’t nest. Apply it in 
early October so as to postpone freezing 
of the soil as long as possible, thus 
favoring root development. 

Narcissus and Hyacinth bulbs for 


spring flowering should all be in the 
ground by mid-October so as to get 


good root systems. Tulips may be safely 
planted as late as mid-November. 

Lily-of-the-Valley for outdoor flower- 
ing may be transplanted this month. 
After digging up the clumps with a 
spading fork, separate the “pips’’ care- 
fully with the fingers and set them 2 
inches deep in new situations in groups 
ot a half dozen. For best results, reset 
them at least every four years. 

Lily bulbs should be unpacked and 
planted as soon as they arrive. Drying 
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in the open air is bad for them. Handle 


each carefully. Use sand above and 
below each bulb to assure drainage. 
For Lily bulbs that reach America in 


December, prepare the ground before it 
freezes and cover it deeply with leaves, 


break them up; adding sifted coal ashes, 
especially during winter on the snow, 
to the depth of an inch; applying ‘‘ agri- 


eultural’’ lime or wood ashes in spring 
before raking or harrowing (one pound 


of either to 10 square feet); mulching 





West Coast Fritillarias have odd-looking bulbs. 
Fritillarias 


is up of (left to right) the 
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lanceolata, F. glauca, F. pluriflora, 


F. recurva and F. pudica 


straw or other material to keep it loose 
until the stock arrives. Then draw the 
stuff aside, plant the bulbs and replace 
the covering. 

Dead leaves should never be burned 
because they make excellent compost and 


leaf mold. Pile them deeply around 
Rhododendron, Azalea, Kalmia_ and 
other broad-leaved evergreens. They 


also may be composted in piles as is 
done with other garden refuse. 

Anchusa italica is likely to die dur- 
ing the second or third winter, so treat 
it as a biennial. This month dig one- 
year-plants, cut the roots in one-inch 
pieces and plant in a coldframe. In late 
spring set the plantlets that develop 
from these euttings where wanted. Thus 
you can be assured of a good supply of 
this beautiful blue flower. 

Clayey and other heavy soils may be 
lightened and made more workable in 
the following ways: Adding vegetable 
matter, as manure, leaf mold compost 
or cover crops; digging or plowing in 
late autumn and leaving the elods or 
furrows rough over winter so frost may 


with fine materials such: as buekwheat 
hulls, commercial humus or peat 
during the growing season. 

Mark with labels the positions of such 
late sprouting plants as Japanese Ane- 
mone, Eupatorium, hardy Spirea, Acon- 
ite and Platyeodon so as to avoid injur- 
ing the clumps by digging them up or 
cutting into them. 

Make a red and green ‘‘winter gar- 
den’’ that needs no watering! In a 
‘‘fish bowl’’ place a quantity of living 
moss gathered in the woods, turning the 
moss side outward and place ‘‘ woodsy’’ 
soil on top an inch or two deep. In this 
soil plant some little evergreen ferns and 
Partridge Berry vines with plenty of ber- 
ries on them. If Wintergreen plants are 
available add a few of them. Moisten the 
soil and cover the opening with a glass 
dise., If this is kept tight the ‘‘garden’’ 
will not need watering all winter. 

Postpone planting Sumac, Rhododen- 
dron, Laurel, English Ivy, and Heather 
until spring. Spicebush, Magnolia, Birch, 
Cherry and Dogwood had also better be 
included in the list. 


moss 
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Southern California Garden Tips 


OW that gardens and commercial 
fields are gay with Chrysanthe- 


mums do take time for much 
more than a fleeting glimpse of their 
beauty study them, note their 
names, acquire some. They are well 


worth having! 

Do not put off starting seedlings in 
the open ground for late winter blossom- 
ing. Sown at they will make 
stronger plants, give earlier and better 
flowers and a longer season of bloom. 
Sow in drifts or broadeast thinly Godetia, 
Larkspur, annual Poppies, Clarkia, Gyp- 


once 


sophila, Mimulus, Virginian — Stoek, 
dwarf Petunia, Tidy Tips, Mignonette, 
Phacelia and Alyssum. Rake lightly for 
a shallow covering, then stretch white 
twine across a few inches above the 


ground to protect from birds. 
If the loeality is nearly frostless why 


not have a Strelitzia reginae, the beau- 


tiful Bird of Paradise, for winter flow- 
ering? Deep blue, orange, green and 


vellow combine to make a most bird-like 
and distinctive blossom—a veritable dar- 
ling of the tropies! Give this exotie 
plant rich, well-drained soil in a sunny 
location and water abundantly at = all 
seasons. But set not your heart upon 
blossoms till Strelitzia is at least several 
vears old. But when matured it is al- 
most an everbloomer. 

That sheltered nook in the shade where 
vou have grown Tuberous Begonias all 
summer should, by the last of the month 
when the foliage has ripened and the 
bulbs can be lifted, be planted to Cyela- 
men, Primula or Cinerarias for a_ real 
flower show all winter. 

Bedding plants that flower beautifully 
through winter are Gazania in yellow, 
white, orange, rust and _ pink, Stock, 
Snapdragon, Arectotis acaulis, Pansy, Cal- 
endula and Viola. These should be set 
out soon. 

For sweetly-scented blue flowers from 
November till March choose Iris stylosa, 
and for spikes of lively pink against 
large and heavy foliage have Saxifraga 
megasea that is never harmed by storms 


or cold. Tecoma capensis will spread 
welcome cheer in searlet on fence or 
pillar. Or it can be trimmed into a 
shrub. 

Give Sweet Peas a support but not 
wire as it gets too hot. Rather use 
twine. For very large flowers on long 


stems pinch back each vine to two lead- 
ers, and eut off branches. Also, remove 
tendrils where there’s any indication of 
stems being pinched and so eutting off 
sap. Replace the tendrils with that most 
handy of little gadgets, “Twist "Ems.” 

Sweet Peas do best 
alkaline reaction. If the foliage has a 
vellowish cast dust the soil with lime. 
Wood ash makes for strong growth and 
intensifies color in the flowers. 

It is wise, with the exception of certain 
Tulips, to plant “Duteh bulbs” early. 
Otherwise, growth may be weak and 
flowers may fail to appear. 


when there is an 
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If you are out of luek to sueh an ex- 
tent as to have moles or gophers it will 
be prudent to protect your bulbs with 
the exception of Narcissus. Not being 
relished Narcissi are generally left alone. 

Make holders for the other bulbs of 
half-inch wire netting. Sink these 10 
inches deep, put 2 inches of soil inside, 
set the bulbs and fill in. Your bulbs will 
not be eaten, which is, indeed, something! 

Never allow the bulb beds to dry out, 
and after growth starts water liberally 
unless our rains attend to the job as 
they should. 

If by any chance there are no Poin- 
settias around your house plant some 
from cans without delay. Cut the con- 


tainers and take out plants very care- 
fully. Set and water thoroughly, then 
shade from midday sun for a week or 
two, and the Poinsettias will almost surely 
bloom for Christmas. The newer double 
form is really fine. It has more sub- 
stanee and richer color than the single. 

Sow into flats seed of Centaurea in 
variety, African Daisy, Hollyhock, Wall- 
flower, Candytuft, Cineraria and Ver- 
bena. 

There is now a blue Marguerite, Aga- 
thea etheopica, having a better habit of 
growth and much larger flowers than 
those we often see. Try this when you 
can find it. The bright blue golden-cen- 
tered Daisies are ever so attractive, 


October in Southern Gardens 


JULIA 


ERENNIALS come first on the 

planting list. Add to the borders 

each season some of the fine new 
offerings and depend less and less on 
seeds of annuals which must be re- 
planted each year. 

Hardy Aster, Star of Wartburg, blooms 
in the spring. Its rare lavender-blue 
flowers contrast with the many other 
tones. The daisy-like blooms are on 
strong single stems. The clumps multi- 
ply rapidly and the season of bloom is 
long. 

These Asters in clear lilae-blue or 
lavender, strong white Elder Daisies, 
golden Anthemis and the paler primrose 
Anthemis Moonlight, with pastel toned 
Gerberas made a Blue Ribbon arrange- 
ment at an early May exhibition. All 
these flowers were of the same starry 
types and the rhythms of color were 
exquisite. Plant all of these now. 

Aster frikarti has the same fine blooms 
with a slightly lighter tone. The blooms 
are in clusters and are produced from 





Drummond Phlox Salmon Glory is 


recommended for October sowing 
among bulbs in the South 


LESTER 


DILLON 


June until fall. They bloom with the 
large flowered Shasta Daisies, the sum- 
mer Hemerocallis Hyperion and Lemona, 
and the delicately lovely Bristol Fairy 
Gypsophila. These carry on continuously 
through the summer. 

Dainty Coral Bells (Heucheras) grow 
well in the deep South. They make fine 
evergreen clumps in borders and the 
decorative foliage is always attractive. 
The deep rose Brizoides and coral-pink 
Rosamundi, planted among pink, blue 
and white Canterbury Bells and _ the 
single perennial Baby’s Breath, were a 
most pleasing spring symphony. 

The Columbines, Imperial Hybrids, or 
Mrs. Seott Elliott’s Hybrids, are deli- 
eate and lovely anywhere. Use them 
with soft rather than with strong colors. 
Some of the pink, white and _ violet 
Irises, clumps of blue Salvias, and later 
the summer Phlox, in white, carmine and 
rose, may be planted with Columbines. 
White, yellow and blue Duteh and 
Spanish Irises can well be used in the 
Columbine bed. 

Hollyhocks, in single and double, offer 
a new range of color. Try Primrose 
Queen and Queen of Sheba, both in 
soft buff. Palling Belle and Pink Queen 
give soft tones of rose. The singles can 
be had in white, rose, flesh, wine, red, 
violet and mauve. 

Native plants can be used in drifts in 
Azalea beds where no eultivation is al- 
lowed. The blues and pinks of the Vir- 
ginia Blue Bells (Mertensia virginica) 
and the vari-colored Trilliums make an 
artist’s dream with the glowing tones 
of Azaleas. Partridge Berries, with 
their soft pink blooms in spring and 
red berries all winter cover the edges of 
the beds and add much to the distinctive 
setting, All these and other native plants 
are listed by good nurseries. 








Ranunculus bulbs planted last fall, 
went through the coldest winter in re- 
membered history without injury and 
gave a surprisingly fine harvest of 
blooms. The new Giant Claremont Hy- 
brids and the California Giants come 
in all shades of orange, yellow and red 
and many other tones. The blooms are 
large and last a long time. Use them 
freely; they will give you fine returns. 
Use with Veronicas. 


Annuals seeded in October will give 
plants to cover the bulb beds. Plant 
Cornflowers, Larkspurs, Candytuft, Go- 
detias, California Poppies, and if you 
have room use the Shirley and double 


Poppies for heavy masses of color. 

Virginian Stocks, Baby Blue-Eyes 
(Nemophila insignis) and Baby Snap- 
dragons (Linaria maroccana hybrids) 
are the best annuals for edgings, rocker- 
ies and situations where low color groups 
are needed. The seeds cost so little and 
the flowers bloom so freely in either sun 
or shade that every garden should grow 
them. 

Drummond’s Phlox is perhaps the 
most satisfactory of all the annual plant- 
ings. White, salmon, flesh, rose, deep 
red, maroon, scarlet, primrose and violet, 
the colors fit in anywhere. Mixed Phlox 
soon degenerates into muddy magenta 


and is worthless. Use self colors only 
and root out unwanted volunteers. Keep 
the Phlox masses true to shades and for 
years they will give you pleasure. 

Annual Lupines are easy to grow. 
Throw a handful of seed in a corner of 
the shrubbery border, mixing with it the 
annual Baby’s Breath. Forget you 
planted it and when the flowers come you 
will be joyful in their fresh clear beauty 
and cheerfulness. 

All of these annuals should be sown 
broadcast and thinned out as needed. 
Dust the seeds with Semesan always. 
Plant these and the perennials listed 
above during October without fail. 


In the Little Greenhouse 


HE time now has come to give 

your greenhouse regular care. Even 

in the cool house some artificial 
heat may be needed. Around New York 
freezing nights begin from the Ist to 
the 20th. It must be taken for granted 
that fuel and the heating system are 
ready for any emergency. 

In the warm house where Orchids and 
other tropical plants are grown, ven- 
tilators should be closed by 3. o’clock 
on the warmest days and earlier when 
the sunshine isn’t bright. 

The cool house is better left overnight 
with a chink of air getting in, except 
when there are signs of frost. Every- 
thing we grow will be at a standstill 
where the temperature in the house drops 
below 45 degrees. It is a good plan to 
hang a thermometer outdoors and away 
from heated buildings. There it will 
show how quickly the temperature is 
dropping during the evening. Make a 
study of the direction from which warm 
or cold winds arise. The keen student 
of weather will soon learn to judge 
whether his greenhouse would benefit by 
the all night admission of a little air, 
or if it would be better to be closed. 

This is the season when bulb catalogues 
come in with every mail. Some of us 
search for novelties; others go for bar- 
gains at low prices. I think that in 
selection of our purchases, we must be 
careful not to be intrigued by the lowest 
priced article. The cheapest may easily, 
be most expensive, and also disappoint- 
ing. So, I would recommend all whose 
aim is the maximum possible quantity 
of good cut flowers to buy the more com- 
mon varieties from a good dealer. 


Room can be found in most cool green- 
houses for a few South African bulbs 
that in so many instances make ideal 
potted plants. Several species of Lach- 
enalia are offered, and one of the best 
is L. tricolor. There are English Cow- 
slips and Virginia Cowslips but these 
have been known as Cape Cowslips. 
Plant the bulbs now near the surface in 
good rich soil, using a 6 or 5-inch pot. 
Keep them cool, as in a cold frame that 
is protected from rain, until the end of 
November, A degree or two of frost does 
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Morea irioides makes an interesting 


pot plant. Keep it cool in winter 


not harm them at this time of year. 

When growth gets going bring them 
into the greenhouse, and if there is a 
shelf available it will be to their liking 
to be placed there. I have seen them 
planted in a wire basket and hung from 
a roof rafter. When well grown they 
“an be most effective as hanging basket 
plants. L. tricolor bears a spike of 
numerous tubular flowers that are yellow 
on the outside and red inside. There are 
numerous varieties and one to be recom- 
mended is the yellow flowered variety 
Nelsoni. Lachenalias can be kept from 
year to year if care is taken of maturing 
bulbs. 

There are three important requirements 
in the successful cultivation of this plant 
which may be summed up as follows: 
(1) water but sparingly until new roots 
have started after planting; (2) after 
the blooming season withhold water grad- 
ually but surely until the plants have 
matured and are ready to be kept dry 


until the following September; (3) grow 
in a house with a maximum night tem- 
perature of 50 degrees. 

Nerines come to life onee more in 
October. Their habit of growth is pecu- 
liar. Established plants should now be 
stood on the light airy bench of the cool 
house. At this time the flower scape, 
starting to push up from the crown of 
the bulb, shows first signs of growth. 
Immediately prior to this they should 
be repotted when occasion demands. Put 
5 bulbs in a 6-inch pot. <A good rich, 
friable loam is desirable with the bulbs 
planted near the surface. In this they 
should remain for a number of years 
with an annual replacement of surface 
soil, and removal of offsets which -may be 
potted separately. Such offsets provide a 
ready means of propagation. As _ the 
flowers mature, leaf growth commences. 
A liberal supply of water must be given 
to established plants. They revel in over- 
head watering and weekly feeding with 
liquid manure or a complete greenhouse 
plant fertilizer. 

Continue this treatment until late 
spring when the leaves show signs of 
ripening, indicating the approach of dor- 
mancy. From that time water must be 
withheld gradually, and from May on 
the plants should rest through the sum- 
mer in a dry and sunny position. Two 
species of Nerine are commonly grown— 
N. sarniensis, known as the Guernsey 
Lily, and N. eurvifolia, with its variety 
Fothergilli. The two species have been 
hybridized resulting in some showy kinds. 

Morea, closely related to the Iris, is 
another South African genus suitable for 
potting, although it does flower in sum- 
mer. It is just about as hardy as any 
of the South African Iris family and 
might be grown outside as far north as 
Virginia if planted in gritty soil. Its 
leaves are said to be poisonous to ani- 
mals. I have flowered M. irioides and its 
lilac and white iris-like flowers are deli- 
eate and lovely. In the greenhouse 
the culture is simple. It has a rhizoma- 
tous root stock that should not be left 
dry for any extended period. During 
winter it may remain in the coolest end 
of the house where it will seldom be in 
need of fresh supplies of water. 
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The 


Weathervane 


Red, white and blue exhibits — Label records — A pink Pink 


— Keeping Delphinium seeds fresh — Huckleberries crackle 


HOSE who make flower’ show 
schedules will undoubtedly grasp 


the opportunity now offered to write 
new classes embodying a patriotic theme. 
This new show feature, I find, has al- 
ready had its beginning in some of the 
early fall exhibitions. The idea _ will 
spread quickly, I am sure, and this is as 
it should be. 

The extent to which exhibitors will 
vary the theme will depend greatly upon 
their imagination. Naturally, the colors 
red, white and blue will be predominant. 
Floral artists may be expected to make 
replicas of the flag with bright 
blossoms, as was done at the recent 


Westchester County (N. Y.) fall 
show. A floral hooked rug pattern 


of the flag was designed with red 
and white Geranium blossoms; Bach- 
elor Buttons served as a blue back- 
ground for the white stars. A base 
of wet sand in a large cake tin 
kept the blossoms fresh. 

A number of shadow boxes ex- 
hibited at the show of the Canadian 
Gladiolus Society, which is reported 
elsewhere in this issue, had patri- 


otic titles. It was significant to 
find one entitled “Red, White and 
Blue” alongside another labelled 


“Canada Forever.” 

Incidentally, although it has not 
been possible in our review of Gladi- 
olus shows this month to inelude 
as many as might be desired, or to 
report them in as great detail as we 
might wish, yet these show reviews 
do reveal the fate of some of the 
newer varieties in stiff competition 
and also bring to light the names of 
some Gladiolus breeders who have 
received little notice up to now. 


| ete time now to complete the 
garden records of the year. Soon 
the frost blackened annuals will be 
torn from the borders and _ their 
long record of performance will be 
forgotten—that is unless you econ- 
scientiously spend the very next 
Saturday afternoon in jotting down 
adequate notes to guide you in se- 
lecting varieties for next year. There 
is no use relying upon memory; how 
can you possibly keep the Marigolds 
straight, for instance, and there is a 


great difference in varieties. 
The gardening habits of individuals 


will naturally determine how the records 
will be kept. (It would be of service 
to everyone to get readers’ ideas on this 
point. Why not send them in!) But a 
few gardeners may decide that for all 
annual crops including vegetables it will 
be easiest to make essential notes on the 
labels marking the beds or rows. These 
labels, gathered now and separated into 
two bundles, one marked “1940 Discards” 
and the other “Replant in 1941,” can 
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save you no end of time and money next 
year. 
HILE on 


the subject of end-of- 


season records I would like to re- 
port on the great satisfaction I have 


had with an annual Pink having the im- 
possible name, Heddewigi Chabaud Hy- 
brid, Salmon Shades. If you ean 
overlook the name and visualize bushy, 


foot-high plants constantly producing 
semi-double blossoms colored’ various 


tones of dark salmon with deeper mark- 
ings, you will soon come to appreciate 


inner glacine seed packet with a layer 
of cotton to protect the precious seeds 
from being crushed in the mails. Some 
few perishable kinds are shipped in 
tight tins, I believe. 


OME gardeners seldom realize the 
care with which seedsmen must store 
their seed stocks in order to keep them 
fresh. An insight into this subject may 
be gained by reading a bulletin written 
by Miss Lela V. Barton of Boyce Thomp- 


son Institute, Yonkers, N. Y., called 
“Storage of Some Flower Seeds.” She 


reports that Delphinium seeds ten 
years old can be made to germin- 











Mr. and Mrs. H. B. Rooney have one 
other hobby than gardening; it is archery. 
Thus, when they built their new home a 
year ago in Atherton, Calif., their archi- 
tect, Arthur D. Janssen, suggested the 
weathervane illustrated here. The figure 
of heavy aluminum represents an English 
Yeoman of about the Thirteenth Century, 
The indicator is a feathered broadhead 
hunting arrow. Have other readers hobby 
weathervanes ? 


ate 50 per cent and to produce 
normal plants, if they are prop- 
erly stored. To gain such _ re- 
sults, one must use strong fresh 
seed to begin with, but thereafter 


the secret is in storing air-dried seed 
in sealed containers preferably kept 
cool, as in a mechanical refrigerator, 
and also kept sealed until time to 
sow them. Glass vials may be used 
for the purpose, these being fitted 
with tight stoppers and sealed over 
with paraffin. High moisture con- 
tent in the seed or high humidity, 
and high temperatures were found 
to be the factors that quickly reduce 
the viability of Delphinium seeds, 
and so should be avoided. This 
appears to be true also for Aster, 


Verbena, Pansy and Regal Lily 
seeds, 
HEN anyone mentions huckle- 


berry pie, a quiver goes up my 
spine. This is because huckleberries 


as I know them are shiny berries 


with hard seeds. People in Penn- 
sylvania and New York eall blue- 
berries huckleberries, and I have 


found it diffieult to defend my posi- 
tion that this is wrong—until now. 
The State Experiment Station at 
Geneva, N. Y., has come to the 
rescue with a new bulletin on blue- 
berry culture in which it is said 
that “if the fruit crackles when you 





eat it, it is a huckleberry.” Pro- 
fessor Slate further states that the 
huckleberry is distinguished from 





a valuable border plant. Seeds sown 
early indoors gave well-branched plants 
that began to bloom early in July and 
were still producing a few flowers by 
mid-September. The flowers had no 
fragrance, but this one weakness may be 
overlooked. 

This variety, I understand, is of Eng- 
lish origin which was evident from the 
seed packets I received. English seed 
houses seem to have unusual concern 
for the safety of choice seeds while 
they are in transit. Thus, they wrap the 


the blueberry by having 10 compara- 

tively large seeds, each of which is 
surrounded by a bony covering like a 
minute peach pit. Those of you who 
have eaten the true huckleberry will never 
fail to identify it; but others unfamiliar 
with it, and particularly those having 
false teeth, will do better not to include 
it on their menu, 
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WINDOW GARDENING 


My Winter Garden Indoors 
Mrs. H. W. Soper, (Canada) 


HE outdoor gardening season in 

Quebee is of short duration, frost, 

as a rule, never leaving the ground 
before May 24, and reappearing towards 
the end of September. Those of us who 
are keen gardeners must, therefore, turn 
indoors early in October. 

My house plants are grown in a small 
sunroom facing southeast. In it I have 
placed wooden window boxes 4 inches 
deep, lined with galvanized iron, on both 
the window sills and on stands which are 
against the inside walls. These boxes I 
half fill with peat moss, well moistened, 
and after making holes in the moss, place 
my flower pots in these holes, pressing 
the moss closely around them. 

Onee each week, and always on the 
same day, I place a large galvanized 
washtub on a rubber ground sheet in the 
middle of the room. I then fill the tub 
with tepid water (never chilled) and 
fully immerse each pot, leaving it until 
it is thoroughly soaked, or until air bub- 
bles have ceased to rise. While this 
soaking is going on, the peat moss must 
also be watered. 

During immersion, it is advisable to 
thoroughly spray the leaves of plants, to 
help offset the low humidity of the aver- 
age winter home. In winter, house plants 
rarely receive an adequate supply of 
water; both roots and leaves are entitled 
to moisture. 


F there has been much sunlight during 
the week, and as spring approaches, it 

will be necessary to augment the weekly 
watering by spraying the moss and water- 
ing the plants (fill up to pot rim) during 
the middle of each week, without removal 
from the boxes. Care must be taken to 
prevent the plants getting an excess of 
sunlight, depending, of course, on the 
plants themselves. In the care of the 
African Violet (Saintpaulia ionantha) 
little sun is required, and its leaves do 
not take to spraying. 

Monthly, I add fertilizer to the immer- 
sion water. I use Hawe’s Hundredfold, 
a Canadian brand, although I am sure 
that there are many good fertilizers avail- 
able. 

In August of each year, I sow, in my 
coldframe, seeds of the plants I desire for 
the coming winter, and when the true 
leaves appear I pot them, leaving them 
outdoors in shade until a short time be- 
fore frost. One that gave me much 
enjoyment last winter was the Carnation 
Grenadin mixed. Others were Torenia 
fournieri, a most delightful little plant 
with the daintiest dark purple flowers 
with yellow centers, and Browallia with 
blue flowers—6 plants to a 10-inch pot 
is quite effective. 


As I have trellises on my inside wall, 
with standing baskets also lined with 
galvanized iron and peat moss, I placed 
pots of the Heavenly Blue Morning Glory 
in the peat moss and trained them up the 
trellises. They flowered so beautifully 
that many people came in to see them. 

Passion Flower (Passiflora caerulea 
grandiflora) is a quick growing vine, to 
follow after Morning Glory. This vine 
took its place and almost completely 
covered my trellises, reaching the top 
about the middle of February. 

Lantana Camera has beautiful flattish 
clusters of flowers brilliant yellow through 
orange to red. It likes being in peat moss 
and a fair amount of sun. When new 
plants are desired, prune the plant in 
September and take cuttings from the 
new plant indoors. 

The Chinese Hibiseus, Hibiscus rosa- 
sinensis miniatus, is really a southern 
plant. Very few people have success 
with it indoors but with my method I 
have had marvelous success. The plant 
starts blooming in October and continues 
to bloom right through the winter. The 
flowers are large, double and a beautiful 
pink color with red centers. Although the 
flowers last only two or three days, they 
are well worth the trouble. They like full 
sun but do not eare for damp feet, so I 
place them in the peat moss, but put a 
saucer under them. I also spray the leaves 
once a month with Evergreen to control 
green fly that is apt to settle around the 
buds. 

The Geranium Marquis de Montmart is 
a lovely blue, and if when put out in the 
garden for the summer it is kept nipped 
back, it will bloom beautifully during the 
winter. It requires very little care, with 
one soaking once a week. It does not like 
damp feet, so do not keep it in peat moss. 

Impatiens sultani, a favorite house 
plant, is easily raised from cuttings, and 
is covered with bright waxy rose flowers 
nearly all the year around. Its leaves are 
also very pretty. In the fall I took a 
cutting from my large plant, and by 
January it was in bloom. 

I received a Hydrangea at Easter two 
years ago. In the fall, after it had been 
out all summer, I eut it down and put it 
in a cold place until the beginning of 





House Plant Tip Exchange 


If you have grown an unusual 
house plant, or have found a sue- 
cessful way of propagating, train- 
ing, or growing a plant indoors, you 
are invited to write a letter for this 
page telling of your experiences. 
Pictures, if available, may be sub- 
mitted, too. Accepted material will 
be paid for at our regular rates. 
—Epiror. 
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Tulips, Daffodils and 
Primroses all blooming at once attest 
Mrs. Soper’s 


indoors. 


Hyacinths, 


success with plants 


Photographs by the author 





Chinese Hibiscus is 


not commonly 
grown as 
plant. 


a winter-flowering house 
The blooms are richly colored 


February. On bringing it into the house 
I gave it a good soaking and placed it 
into the peat moss in the sun, and by 
Easter it was blooming again. This year 
I am going to take cuttings for next. year. 

The Primrose is a very easy plant to 
flower in the house and it blooms all 
winter long, but although I spray it with 
Evergreen every week, I do not seem to 
have much success in keeping the plant 
free of white fly. 

Forcing bulbs. In September I buy 
my bulbs from a very reliable seed man. 
On their arrival I pot them up. The 
number placed in a pot must be left to 
the individual. I plant to a pot 3 
Hyacinths, 6 Tulips, 12 Daffodils, 12 
Freesias, and 1 Amaryllis. After potting 
them, I submerge them in_ water 
and give them a thorough soaking, 
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then place the hardy ones in a 
trench dug in a part of the garden not 
used for other plants. I cover them with 
loose earth and branches, so that they are 
easily removed after the snow comes. I 
allow at least 10 weeks before disturbing 
them. Only the desired number are then 
brought in, leaving the rest out. By this 
time the roots are crowded in the pots 
which makes for perfect bloom. I leave 
them in the cellar so that the pots will 
vet a chance to thaw out, then give them 
a thorough soaking and bring them up to 
the living-room. They should not be 
placed in peat moss as they resent damp- 
In two or three’ weeks another lot 
should be brought in. In this manner, 
one can have continuous bloom from Jan- 
uary on, depending on the number of 
bulbs planted and brought in at one time. 
The varieties | have had the best suecess 
with are: 


ness. 


Hyacinths 

La Grandesse, white 

L’Innocence, white 

Lady Derby, pink 

La Victory, red 

City of Haarlem, yellow 
Tulips— 

Clara Butt, pink 

City of Haarlem, scarlet 

Dream, lilae ; 
Daffodils 

King Alfred 

Will Scarlet 

Barri Conspicuus 
Amaryllis 

Hybrids of Vittata 
Narcissus- 

Paper-Whites 


These last | plant in bowls, in either 
pebbles or red bricks broken into small 
pieces. After the bulbs are arranged, I 
sprinkle seed on the pebbles or 
bricks; it grows rapidly and gives a very 
nice appearance. Planting Paper-Whites 
two weeks apart keeps you in bloom from 
Christmas until your bulbs are finished. 
From time of planting they take about a 
month to bloom at the beginning of the 
vear, but as the months go by they flower 
quicker. 


?Tass 


An Unusual House Plant 


Ruru N. Werzer, (N. Y.) 

HE Climbing Onion makes an in- 

teresting and unusual house plant. 

It isn’t an onion though it does 
belong to the Lily Family and it does 
grow trom a bulb as large or larger than 
a Spanish onion. Its bulb, however, is 
green and grows above ground. From it 
climbing stem which speedily 
covers a trellis and divides finely into 
slender branches that droop gracefully. 
There are no true leaves except two seape- 


rises a 


like ones where the stem emerges from the 
bulb, and they do not persist. 

The plant comes to us from South 
Africa and is known to botanists as 
Bowiea volubilis, named after J. Bowie, 
a collector for Kew Gardens; volubilis 








Mrs. Wetzel’s Climbing Onion is an 


exceptionally good specimen. Note 


the curious bulb 
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means twining. Some botanists say it 
should be called Sehizobasopsis which is 
worse than the climber deserves, I believe. 

This oddity is easily grown and is an 
ideal plant for the dry air of our houses 
because it enjoys an arid atmosphere. 
The bulbs usually ripen off in the spring. 
When the branches begin to turn brown, 
water should be withheld gradually and 
the pot stored away in a cool cellar for a 
rest period. It is well to look at it occa- 
sionally because when new growth starts 
the bulb should be repotted and brought 
to light. New growth has been known to 
start without a resting period. 

After a time the bulbs split and offsets 
are formed which make new plants. Plants 
may also be grown from seed. The flower 
is small, greenish white and star-like but 
may blight indoors and not form seed. 

Three bulbs in a bulb pan with the vine 
twined around a trellis made of 2-foot 
guard wire make a charming group sure 
to evoke the interest of all who see it and 





worthy of a prize at any flower show. 
A potting mixture such as is used for 


succulents, 2 parts sand, 2 parts loam, 
$ part humus and 1 part crushed brick 


or flower pots with the addition of bone 


meal and ground limestone is recom- 
mended. Give plenty of moisture during 


the growing season. Feedings of weak 
manure water help to keep the plant 
green and attractive during the winter 
months. 


Start Morning Glory seeds indoors now 
to get plants that will bloom indoors all 
winter. Sow seeds in light soil or sand, 
keep moist and warm and they will germi- 
nate in a few days. 


Dig Amaryllis bulbs now growing in 
the garden and store them, with the roots 
on, in baskets of peat moss until potting 
time in early January. 
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The Danish Garden at the New York World’s Fair, which 
closes October 27, is enclosed with a hedge and white picket 
Vines cloak the building and there is room for flower 


fence. 









borders (left). 


Photos by deme Boutrelie 
Vegetables and bush fruits are planted along 
the opposite boundary (right), 
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and to the rear is a shaded, 


paved terrace for outdoor living and relaxation 


The Danish Colony Garden 


Its purpose and application in America 


LACE—the doorway of the bunga- 

low in the Danish Colony Garden at 

the New York World’s Fair. Time— 
a hot Saturday morning, July, 1940. Com- 
ment by an_ enthusiastic couple— 
“Wouldn’t this make a grand summer 
bungalow? It would be just enough to 
take care of.” This typical statement 
voiced the admiring curiosity of thou- 
sands of visitors to the homelike Danish 
Colony Garden tucked away on the out- 
skirts of the New York World’s Fair be- 
hind Gardens on Parade. Perhaps that 
homelikeness was the secret of its ap- 
peal, or perhaps it may have been any 
one of a dozen features of this unit of a 
colony garden, or perhaps the secret lay 
in the basically good idea originating in 
Denmark and sponsored here by the Dan- 
ish American Women’s Association. 

The colony garden, consisting of a 
simple house for summer living on a plot 
of ground large enough for a small gar- 
den plus outdoor living space, was es- 
tablished in Denmark in 1884. In that 
small country now approximately 100,000 
Danes have taken it up enthusiastically. 
The idea has been copied in other Euro- 
pean countries, notably Germany and 
France. In France alone last year about 
200,000 participated. The title, “Colony 
Gardens”, implies the co-operative effort 
through which they are maintained. In 
Europe it has been proven that this Dan- 
ish idea provides people with a respite 
from city living in summer and an op- 
portunity to enjoy life in a place of 
their own near to Nature. Through as- 
sociations of interested people, ground 


outside the city is secured from city, state 
are leased for 


or private ownership, lots 





DOROTHY H. JENKINS 


nominal rentals (as low as two dollars 
annually), and additional co-operative 
effort extended by means of building ad- 
vice, garden information, group purehas- 
ing of supplies, practical demonstrations, 
supervision of general community mat- 
ters, ete. Yet as far as house and plot 
are concerned, individual development is 
encouraged. 

Gardener and apartment dweller alike, 
succumb to the chafm of the New York 
World’s Fair sample of a Danish Colony 
Garden. On its small plot, 50 by 80 feet, 
there is no feeling of crowding. It is a 
place developed for relaxation. The sim- 
ple house which could be reproduced for 
less than $1000 emphasizes living space 
without a wasted inch. A flag terrace 
overlooks the outdoor area. Almost as 





To save space, strawberries have here 
been grown in barrels 





much space as that of the house is given 
over to the vegetable garden, pleasingly 
arranged in two units: a long border be- 
side the fence separated from the central 
lawn by a flower border, and a’ square 
one near the entrance. A Rose bed ad- 
joins the terrace, shrubs and fruit trees 
border the lawn arranged informally and 
for a measure of privacy. Room has been 
found for small bush fruits, grapes and 
rhubarb and strawberries growing in 
barrels save space. There is a_ bench 
under the apple tree, a children’s play 
area, shaded near the terrace, and a sand- 
box. 

A white fence around the plot, vines 
climbing over the cottage are part of 
many a city dweller’s dream cottage. At- 
tractive plantings in the nooks and cor- 
ners as well as the thriving vegetable gar- 
den represent the ultimate to a gardener 

Projects for at least two similar de- 
velopments are underway in the United 
States, one near Boston and the other 
near New York. Based on the Danish 
Colony Garden, again the intention is to 
make available the pleasure and benefits 
of country life to limited income groups 
in metropolitan areas. It is hoped that 
these two new colony gardens will be- 
come an actuality in 1941. Ground has 
either been chosen or offered and appli- 
‘ants are being interviewed and selected. 
The Danish Women’s Association has re- 
ceived innumerable inquiries at the New 
York World’s Fair and it is their earnest 
goal to make the first working colony 
garden in the United States, which will be 
under their sponsorship, a model one. 

Dr. Edwin Burdell, Director of Cooper 
Union, speaking at the 1940 dedication of 
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the Danish Colony Garden at the Fair, 
stressed the fact that it is not a substitute 
for decent urban housing, not an impor- 
tant means of reducing the food budget, 
not subsistence gardens nor subsidized 
housing. Rather the Danish Colony Garden 
stands on the theory that a plot of ground 
for health and recreation is a valid‘item, 
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not a luxury. Dr. Burdell also stressed 
the fact the impulse must come from the 
working people who would enjoy such a 
place, not leaders and teachers asking 
people to enjoy it, if such a project is to 
be sincerely successful. 
Outdoor life during summer 
come an integral part of the 


has be- 
American 





The Danish Colony Garden has many 


home-like touches: paved terrace for 


outdoor meals next the cottage; 
screened area in the corner; arbor 
with seats at far left; and a_bird- 


The Polish tower 


distance 


house on the pole. 
is in the 





way. From the inexpensive Danish Col- 
ony Garden may be derived inspiration 
for carefully arranged outdoor living 
areas for adults and children, and a 
garden that might fulfill the owner’s in- 
terest in Gladioli or Irises in addition to 
fresh vegetables for the table. Each one 
of these points is applicable to the indi- 
vidual summer camps or cottages that 
dot the country from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific. While co-operation is the secret 
of success and means of enforcing stand- 


ards in colony gardens abroad, indi- 
vidualism is encouraged. Here in this 


country individual initiative will see its 
application to a single summer property. 
The Danish Colony Garden may possibly 
have a far wider influence in America 
than its sponsors have foreseen. 


Raising Hardy Asters from Seed 


MRS. FRED W. FITZPATRICK, (Wash.) 


T is only in the last few years that 


most gardeners have begun to ap- 
preciate the hardy Aster’ family, 


and the reason for such change of senti- 
ment has undoubtedly been beeause of 
the choice new kinds that have appeared 
on the market during that time. 

There are now kinds to be had that 
prolong the season from early spring to 
very late fall, for many kinds of Asters 
are quite frost resistant and will make a 
good appearance even after freezing 
weather. 

The color range is amazing. It extends 
from pure white through all the shades 
of lavender to deep  red-purple; all 
shades of lilac; blues from the palest 
azure to a very deep dark blue more or 
less tinged with purple, as so far there is 
no true blue of the chicory shade. There 
are pinks from a flesh tinge to ruby and 
mulberry, and some soft true pinks among 
the smooth-leaved Asters, and two very 
new ones in the rough leaved or Nove- 
angliw class which are distinet innova- 
tions. 

The only yellow is Aster hybridus luteus 
which opens in August to a soft straw 
vellow, and fades to cream. It is 18 inches 
high, is very pretty, and I hope some- 
time to get a good eross from it. 

About sixteen years ago I planted my 
first hardy Aster seeds, and got several 
plants of the Nove-angliw type in pinks 
and purples. Since that time I have 
grown hundreds of this kind and many 
other types, but from all these I have 
saved about 30, 5 of which have gone on 
the market. 

A hybridizer needs all the species he 
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Mrs. Fitzpatrick, an amateur 
vardener of Walla Walla, Wash., 
describes her methods of originating 
and growing hardy fall Asters. Five 
of her own seedlings have been in- 
troduced commercially.—Ep1Tor. 














has room for, and the best named varieties 
obtainable in each type, so that when the 
seedlings bloom, there is proper material 
for comparison. 

It was of great help to me to discover 
some years ago that Prof. Ray M. Koon, 
director of the Waltham Field Sta- 
tion of the Massachusetts State College, 
was specializing in hardy Asters. I found 
him willing to try out my seedlings in 
comparison with the fine collection at the 
Station, and to advise me if any of them 
were enough better than kinds already 
on the market to be worth keeping, and 
perhaps marketing. 

It seems to me that this is a splendid 
way for state institutions to help bring 
valuable new things to the gardening pub- 
lic, and it is of great help to hybridizers 
who live so far from gardening centers 
that they have trouble in getting expert 
advice on the value of seedlings. I wish 
I knew other stations that gave the same 
service on other plants. 


Starting the seeds. Ordinary seedbeds 
will do for Asters, but they seem sturdier 
when they selfsow, which they do pro- 
fusely unless the flowering stalks are cut 
down as soon as the flowers fade. Those 
from which I wish seedlings have one 


spray left to ripen seed, and that is raked 
in around the plant it came from as soon 
as the seed is ripe. In this way I know 
the mother plant, and that is all I make 
much effort to know. 

Perhaps some of you do not know that 
there is no kind of flower that delights a 
bee more than the hardy Aster. My gar- 
den hums from daylight until dark with 
these busy creatures. To prevent pollen- 
ization by them, every plant would have 
to be covered with netting, which would 
spoil all my pleasure in it. It is one of 
the inconsistencies of life that a woman 
who is terribly afraid of bee stings 
would persist in raising the flower that 
bees love best. 

The seeds sprout in the spring, and if 
they get an early start with good care 
they will bloom the same year. I have 
learned not to pass final judgment on a 
plant until its second year, at least, as the 
first blooming rarely shows just what its 
final form will be, and this rule holds good 
for the plants you buy, also. 

Despite care in seeding, there are al- 
ways scattered seeds that annoy one by 
coming up in the walk, in the front of 
the border, or in a clump of Iris, or any 
other place where they are not wanted. 
While this makes the fall garden look 
untidy, some of my nicest plants have 


resulted from being patient enough to 
wait until such plants bloom before 


removing them to a more desirable posi- 
tion. 

Clumps left undivided. I let my clumps 
grow for years in the same place, some- 
times without division, for the hardest 

(Continued on page 475) 
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Gladiolus Show Reports 






Late season cuts quantity of some exhibits but not quality 


Eastern New York Shows 


WO excellent Gladiolus shows were 

staged this summer by the Eastern 

New York Gladiolus Society, the 
first at Gardens-on-Parade at the N. Y. 
World’s Fair on August 22, and the 
second the following week at the Dutchess 
County Fair, Rhinebeck, N. Y., August 
27. Both exhibitions were characterized 
by uniformly good quality of bloom. 

These shows were primarily for con- 
noisseurs since they consisted principally 
of fine new varieties exhibited by Gladi- 
olus fanciers. There was a complete ab- 
sence of the usual large entries of older 
Gladiolus varieties grown to cultural per- 
fection by gardeners of private estates, 
and only a few commercial dealers set up 
displays. 

At the N. Y. World’s Fair show both 
sweepstake prizes, for the single spike 
and the three spike classes, were won by 
W. M. Anderson of Millbrook, N. Y. 
with magnificent spikes entered in almost 
every class. In the three spike division 
he was closely pushed for top honors by 
W. C. Coakley of Havre de Grace, Md. It 
was Mr. Coakley’s spike of Myrna, an 
outstanding white Gladiolus, which won 
the prize for the best exhibition spike 
and also the coveted award of champion 
spike of the show. A lovely yellow seed- 
ling F-24 exhibited by Byron Kadel, of 
Lebanon, Pa. was judged to be the finest 
Gladiolus of the decorative type, and the 
award for the best small-flowered variety 
went to IRENE BLAKE shown by Mr. Coak- 
ley. 

As usual, the seedlings exhibited were 
of great interest. The judges decided that 
an exquisite exhibition white entered 
by G. A. Buchanan of Montvale, N. J. 
was the best single seedling spike of the 
show. This Gladiolus was immediately 
named in honor of Dinah Shore, radio 
star, who was a visitor to the show. A 
charming ruffled light lavender No. 3554A 
sent by air express from Verdun, Que- 
bee, by the originator Walter White, was 
voted to be the best decorative seedling. 
It also received the honor of being termed 
the most beautiful Gladiolus of the show. 

The American Home Achievement 
Medal for three or more spikes of an 
undisseminated variety or seedling under 
number went to H. F. Hedgecock of 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. for his truly beauti- 
ful AppLeBLossoMm. It is a charming 
Gladiolus of excellent habits and growth 
whose color and form are both suggestive 
of the freshness of spring fruit blossoms. 
APPLEBLOSSOM belongs in the exhibition 
group and in the light pink class. 

Two other seedlings entered for this 
medal were of such high merit that they 
were given Special Awards. They were 
TWILIGHT, an orangy smoky with an 
exceptionally pleasing blend of colors, 
shown by John Hinsken of Farmingdale, 
N. Y.; and Mr. White’s seedling No. 
3554A, 

Among the features of the Metropoli- 


tan show were also the excellent displays 
in the rotunda by The Flowerfield Bulb 
Farm and Champlain View Gardens. 
Likewise worth mentioning were the in- 
teresting collection of Koerner miniature 
Gladiolus sent from Minnesota. 

Except for the seedlings the Eastern 
New York Gladiolus Society’s show at 
the Dutchess County Fair had at least 
as good if not even better material in the 
exhibits than at the Fair. Unfortunately, 
the spikes were crowded and could not 
be viewed well. 

Here W. M. Anderson continued his 
triumphs of the previous week by winning 
the sweepstakes in the exhibition division 
and for the highest point scores in all of 
the one and three spike classes. C. C. 
Van Voorhis of Kingston, N. J. won in 
the decorative division, and W. M. Sulli- 
van of Ridgefield, Conn., had the highest 
total in the small-flowered group. 

The best exhibition spike and the 
champion of the show was an outstanding 
bloom of Marcaret Beaton shown by 
Mr. Anderson. His entries also won the 





Walter White’s seedling, No. 3554A, 
was voted the most beautiful seedling 


at the New York World’s Fair 


awards of the best decorative and most 
beautiful Gladiolus with an exquisite 
specimen of AMULET, and the best small- 
flowered Gladiolus with Kewpte. 

With a few exceptions the seedlings ex- 
hibited were not outstanding. A fine red 
Gladiolus by C. C. Van Voorhis was 
judged to be the best single spike exhi- 
bition seedling and a smooth soft pink by 
G. A. Buchanan was deemed to be the 
best decorative seedling. The American 
Home Achievement Medal was awarded 
to ORANGETOWN entered by F. W. Casse- 
beer. It is a medium to small decorative 
with many closely spaced florets open at 
a time, and reddish orange in color. Thus 
it makes a pleasing and bright ribbon of 
bloom which will be valuable in smaller 
vases and in flower arrangements. 

It is perhaps significant that in neither 
of the two Eastern New York Gladiolus 
shows did the variety Picarpy win a 
major award, This is rather surprising 
for until last season Picarpy has domin- 
ated practically every Gladiolus show for 
at least a half a dozen years. We are 
wondering whether this indicates that 
Picarpy has actually been surpassed by 
the newer varieties or whether fanciers, 
having become bored with it, no longer 
grow it in sufficient quantity to insure 
having exhibition spikes at show time.— 
F. W. CASSEBEER, 


Canadian Gladiolus Society’s 
Show 


HE Nineteenth Annual Exhibition 

of the Canadian Gladiolus Society 
was held in the Arena Gardens, Strat- 
ford, Ontario, August 15-17. A late 
spring with a cold wet growing season re- 
tarded the growth of Gladiolus in some 
localities. 

Gladiolus arrangements in shadow 
boxes in the Ladies’ Section reflected the 
spirit of the times and represented such 
themes as There Will Always Be an Eng- 
land, Canada Forever, Solitude, Silent 
Night, Red, White and Blue, ete. They at- 
tracted the attention and admiration of 
a host of visitors. 

The Grand Sweepstakes for the win- 
ner of the most points in the show was 
won by Miss Caverley of Aylmer, On- 
tario. Miss Caverley was also the winner 
in the Ladies’ Division, as well as the 
Open Sweepstake. 

A spike of RoseMarre Prirzer, grown 
by Russell G. Heard of Woodville, On- 
tario, was awarded four firsts, namely, 
best spike in the show, most beautiful 
spike, best spike in Amateur Class, and 
best individual spike. 

The. Michigan Gladiolus Society Medal, 
donated for the best spike of U. S. 
origination, was awarded to Mr. A. H. 
Downey for a spike of Master Myron. 

The winning varieties in the three spike 
sections were STaR OF BETHLEHEM, SEpP- 
TEMBER WHITE, RoseMarie PFirTzer, 
Dox, Gate or HEeAvEeN, GOLDEN CHIMEs, 
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ORANGE SOVEREIGN, Bir O’HEAVEN, 
Coutrs Orcuip, Picarpy, J. S. Boru, 
RoseMonpD, Rep Grant, Desonatr, Ta- 
KINA, FLAG Sup, Rep Lory, Sky RaAIpER, 
Rep CHARM, SALBACH ORCHID, ISOLA 
Betta, Berry Snow, Brevertey, Max 
ReGER, CHARLES DICKENS, ZAUBERFLOTE, 
La CoURONNE, ZUINA, CHANGEABLE SILK, 
and Moruer Macurer.—L. M. CARLE- 
TON, Secretary. 


The New England Show 


HERE was doubt in July whether 

Gladiolus growers would have enough 
blooms to compete in the New England 
Gladiolus . Society’s show in_ Boston, 
August 14-15, because of the cold, wet 
spring. Everyone was happily surprised 
to find the color elasses not only better 
filled than ever but even crowded in sev- 
eral divisions. 

Champlain View Gardens, Burlington, 
Vt., made the largest and finest entry 
they have ever staged in Boston. The ar- 
rangement this vear made it easier to 
read the names of varieties displayed 
which included Susan, a cheerful smoky, 
PRELUDE, CHAMOUNY, OREGON Rep, Rosa- 


MOND, Simcor, the beautifully frilled 
CARILLON, the nicely ruffled, rose-pink 
AVALON, and Corona, whieh reminded 


one of the older OLive GoopricH but with 
twice the size. This exhibit. won the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society’s Sil- 
ver Medal. 

Howard T. Munson, from Connecticut, 
showed marvelously grown spikes of fa- 
vorities, especially GoLDEN CHIMEs, Lav- 
ENDER QUEEN, and Kinq WILLIAM 
which he introduced this year for Wm. 
Schemetsky. This new origination shown 
in several 25-spike baskets appeared to 
have unusual substance. 

The Flying Cloud Farms (New Bed- 
ford, Mass.) large display was made up 
largely of their own introductions. Their 
own Burretrre, Care Cop, and HopepALEe 
were well liked, but the outstanding fea- 
ture was a large basket of Bancrort 
Wivxsor—a most attractive lively orange- 
salmon with a dark clean throat blotch of 
red—named for Baneroft Winsor, the 
founder of the firm. 

William Edwin Clark of Sharon, Mass., 
provided a variation by showing his small 
flowered varieties professionally arranged 
with other garden flowers, demonstrating 
anew the great value of these small Gladi- 
olus for florists’ use and for flower ar- 
rangements. 


Nie Byvoet of Sassenheim, Holland, 
and New York, offered many Dutch 
varieties never seen here before: ANa- 


CONDA, a copper-orange; Dr. Lieper, 
blue; OrcHarp Litac; Rep Fox; Dicra- 
TOR, a very large medium toned pink; and 
Pink Gem, a clean lighter pink. 

The upper hall stage was the setting 
of Arthur Koerner’s (Minnesota) small 
flowered florist varieties which he retains 
exclusively for the eut flower market. 
This air shipment was the largest ever 
sent to Boston. 

Some sixty or more seedlings were 
shown of which nine received New Eng- 
land Gladiolus Society Commendation. 
The best seedling was a medium deep pink 
with a red blotch which opened light, 
originated by L. P. Benedict of Needham, 
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Apple Blossom, shown by Humphrey 
F. Hedgecock at Gardens on Parade 


in New York World’s Fair, 


medal winner 


was a 


Mass. Mr. J. R. Almey of Winnipeg, 
Canada, had an exhibition yellow and the 
first exhibition type buff shown here; he 
also showed a pale rose-pink with deeper 
colored edges. A very large round cream 
with a deep cream throat was shown for 
Dr. Scheer of Wisconsin. Dr. H. W. 
Stevens brought a beautiful creamy white 
with a wine-purple feather which easily 
might please those who used to grow 
Yvonne. Mr. Byron Kadel of Lebanon, 
Penna., received a commendation on a 
light salmon which opens ten florets. It 
grows like PrirzerR’s MASTERPIECE but 
has a cleaner white throat blotch. 

The Massachusetts Horticultural So- 
ciety gave its Award of Merit to the 
Benedict and Scheer seedlings. mentioned 
and its Commendation to the Almey yel- 
low seedling. Two seedlings which the 
judges left out of awards but generally 
liked were Kadel’s yellow which was of 
different texture and color tone from any 
other vellow we know, and a_ beautiful 
small decorative, a smoky-rose sent by 
Mr. Almey in his air express shipment 
from Winnipeg. Mr. Buchanan brought 
some interesting blue seedlings which 
will bear watehing. 

In the special classes Irak (a sport of 
Bacpap) took longest flower head; 
PrGcGy Lou won on the largest floret; and 
Rep Lory for most open. 

The Canadian Gladiolus Society medal 
for Canadian originations collection went 
to Mr. F. H. Williams of R. I. with 
Picarpy, AMULET, Kina Lear, Duna 
and BEacon, 

The award for the best variety origin- 
ated in Massachusetts went to a new one, 
Ausace, by Mr. L. P. Benediet—a very 
tall strong growing buff, well tested by : 
number of growers this year. 

Pasquale Vasaturo of Medfield, Mass., 
won the Bancroft Winsor Memorial Chal- 
lenge Trophy offered this year for the 
first time for the best collection of eight 
recent introductions (since 1936). This 
was won with Ausacre, ARETHUSA, CARIL- 
LON, CoLonrAL Mai, CoraL GLow 





(Ellis), LavENDER RuFFLES, Myrna, and 
TIMBUCTOO. 

A last year’s novice, Mrs. E. H. Siter, 
came from Maine with two spikes of 
VAGABOND PRINCE to win the best ama- 
teur entry in the show. 

A non-competitive display of a group 
of seedlings, three spikes each, was sent 
by Mr. Ogrodnichek from Pennsylvania; 
a collection of recent introductions from 
Carson Stewart, Burg Hill, Ohio; and 
half a dozen immense spikes of two 
sports of Picarpy, one a salmon with a 
clean cream throat, the other a deep sal- 
mon with the Picarpy throat also intensi- 
fied. These were sent by Szybillo Bros., 
Amityville, N. Y. As these had already 
received N. E. G. S. commendation the 
week previously at Connecticut they were 
shown for public interest. which was 
manifestly great. 

Considerable comment was heard from 
outsiders to the effect that this show was 
one of the very best ever put on by the 
New England Gladiolus Society.—J Ames 
H. OpELL. 


East Bay Gladiolus Society 
Show 


HE Eleventh Annual Exhibition of 

the East Bay Gladiolus Society, espe- 
cially favored by fine publie attendance 
this year, was held for the second year in 
the Alameda-Contra Costa Counties Build- 
ing at the Golden Gate International Ex- 
position, San Francisco, California, July 
12 to 14. 

In spite of prolonged spring rains that 
prevented some growers from making 
their plantings early enough for show 
blooms, a fine display of varieties was of- 
fered for show visitors from many states, 
some coming from as far east as Con- 
necticut. 

Carl Salbach of Berkeley won _ the 
coveted New England Gladiolus Society 
Silver Medal offered for the best display 
of Gladioli arranged for artistie effect 
and this same exhibit received a like 
medal as the best general display. Fea- 
tured in this exhibit was a striking basket 
of Miss America which attracted much 
attention. Supporting it were fine baskets 
of Buack Opa, Earty Rose and Snow 
Princess. Paul G. Markison of Berkeley 
placed second to Mr. Salbach in both 
classes with his exhibit which was high- 
lighted by a beautiful basket of Tip Top, 
and another of GoLpEN Cup, together 
with a blue ribbon entry of Picarpy in a 
large pedestal container. 

Also prominent in Mr. Salbach’s ex- 
hibit was the entry of 6 spikes of Cali- 
fornia originations which won the Merritt 
& Sorensen Perpetual Challenge Trophy 
for the second successive year. The va- 
rieties were HELEN OF TROY, GRAND 
Opera, CALIFORNIA, Miss AMERICA, JUNE 
Brive and Opat QuEEN. He also retained 
the Davidson & Licht Perpetual Challenge 
Trophy for the second year, offered for 
the best collection of 6 spikes of Pacific 
Coast originations, with his group of 
CALIFORNIA, Earty Rose, Miss AMERICA, 
Myrna, Rep LIGHTNING and GRAND SLAM. 

Mr. and Mrs. A. L. Foglia of Oakland 
won the East Bay Gladiolus Society Per- 
petual Challenge Trophy for the best col- 
lection of 6 spikes of U. 8. origination 
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showing MorHer Macurer, King Ar- 
THUR, SHIRLEY TEMPLE, SALBACH’S OR- 
cHw, SmiinG Marestro and MINUET. 

The New England Gladiolus Society 
Purple Rosette Ribbon for the best spike 
of a New England origination was won by 
Frank Lund of Cotati with a bloom of 
Kina ARTHUR. 

W. T. Wheeler of 
awarded the N. E. G. S. Bronze Medal 
for the best collection of 6 spikes of un- 
named seedlings of his own origination, 
while Mr. and Mrs. W. H. Wheeler of 
Alameda won the Floyd Bradley Hortieul- 
tural Medal in Bronze for the best 6 spikes 
of an unnamed seedling with their No. 
25/351, a pink with a soft cream throat. 

Carl Salbach won the East Bay Gladi- 
olus Society Trophy and the N. E. G. 8. 
Special Seedling Ribbon for the best seed- 
ling in the show, a large light yellow en- 
tered in the mammoth class as No. 300 
1/68. It had a floret measurement of 6? 
inches while the flower head was 32 inches 
in length and bore 24 buds and florets. 
This same spike seored 86.5 points for 
an Award of Commendation, and a deep 
yellow exhibition spike from this same 
exhibitor also received a like award with 
a score of 86. The only other seedlings 
judged worthy of this same award were 
elassed as decoratives, being No. 25/351, 
the previously mentioned origination of 
Mr. and Mrs. W. H. Wheeler (score 84.5), 
and No. 147 from W. T. Wheeler with 


Petaluma was 


84 points to its credit. It was described as 
a pure orange with a yellow throat. 

The only Award of Merit given by the 
society this year was also won by W. T. 





Wheeler of Petaluma with his No. 173, 
described as a beautiful light cream of 
fine finish and substance. The spike was 
straight and stiff, and the floret arrange- 
ment was excellent. This one looks like 
it has real possibilities. 

To econelude his more important win- 
nings Mr. Salbach showed the champion 
bloom of the show, which was an 18 bud 
spike of CHaumony which bore 8 open 
blooms. 

A trophy offered by V. F. Oppl of San 
Jose, president of the society, to the 
amateur or novice exhibitor showing the 
best set of 3 spikes each of reds, whites 
and blues, was won by B. F. Enos of 
San Leandro, using Tie Top, SNow Priv- 
cess and Buve Beauty. 


The American Home Achievement 
Medal was won by an _ undisseminated 
dark violet-blue seedling, No. 24/342, 


shown by Mr. and Mrs. W. H. Wheeler. 
It was considered by the judges as worthy 
because of the absence of red coloring in 
the throat, so prevalent in many of the 
present-day “blues.” 

In the color classes the follewing blue 
ribbon winners. of more recent intro- 
duction were particularly worthy of men- 
tion: MarGaret BraTon, CALIFORNIA, 
Snow Princess, Prirzer’s MASTERPIECE, 
Timpuctoo, Biack OPAL, CHAUMONY, 
BuvuE Beauty, Success, Earty Ross, Jo- 
sEPH Haypen, Kina’s Ransom, KING 
Lear, ALLEGRO and Precey Lov. 

The East: Bay Gladiolus Society trophy 
for the professional achievement winner 
was awarded to president V. F. Oppl in 
his second year of show competition. For 
this accomplishment he was also given a 
scroll commemorating his suecess by the 
management of the Golden Gate In- 
ternational Exposition. — Wituis H. 
WHEELER. 


Maryland Gladiolus Shows 


“THE Maryland State show was staged 
this year as the Maryland State 
Gladiolus Exposition at Hagerstown on 
August 10 and 11. It was held under the 
auspices of the Maryland Gladiolus So- 
ciety, Inc. and the Blue Ridge Gladiolus 
Society. Exhibitors came from six states 
and the District of Columbia. The eolor 
classes were well filled with bloom of good 
quality. Attractive commercial exhibits 
were set up by Wm. K. Sewell, Abingdon, 
Md., E. A. Quackenbush, New Cumber- 
land, Pa., and Edward C. New, Warsaw, 
is Ba 
Outstanding baskets contained 
Picarpy and GuNPOWDER (a buff sport of 
Picarpy), Minuet, Rep Puipps, and 
OuivE Marre Brown (Phelps). The best 
vase in the show was 10 spikes of Beacon 
in a black vase. 
Notable 2-spike entries were SMILING 


Maestro, ARIADNE (a white with a red 
blotch), Kina Minas, GuNPOWDER 
(Sewell-Wright), Frank McCoy, Bea- 


con, Recovery (Blake), Minuet, MoTHER 
MACHREE, and VAGABOND PRINCE (a dark 
red smoky). The best 3-spike exhibition 





Byron R. Kadel’s clear yellow 
identified Mother 


Kadel, was one of the most promising 


seedling, now as 
seedlings shown in the East 


Photos by Boutrelle 






type entry was SMILING Magstro (deep 
salmon). The best 3-spike large decora- 
tive entry was Bounty (dark red) and 
the best 3-spike small decorative entry 
was OLIVE Marigz Brown. 

Outstanding single spikes in the Open 
Division were: MarGARET BrATON- (a 
beautiful white with blotch), Kina Mimas, 
Binco (another sport. of Pricarpy), 
Lucirer, Picarpy, HeriraGe, BLEEDING 
Heart, Firerty, HInpeENBERG’s Mem- 


ory, Buack Opa (Errey), TREVONIAN, 
MINUET, Mitrorp, ZuNI, VAGABOND 


Prince, and Irak (a gray sport of Bac- 
DAD). The best spike among these was 
VAGABOND PRINCE. 

In the Amateur Division notable entries 
were SanprRA (Palmer), Corat Gow, 
Wines or Sona (Ellis), MaroaKka 
(Brauer-Richglad), Purpte Crassic (G. 
W. Wilson), and BaGpap. WINGS OF 
Sone (a ruffled salmon-pink) was the 
best of these as well as the best single 
spike in the show. The best single spike 
seedling was Wm. G. Herridge’s HP40 
(salmon and cream). The outstanding 
seedling award was for a vase of 3 spikes 
of a really good self color yellow entered 
by B. R. Kadel. This entry won the 
American Home Achievement Medal and 
we understand has been named MoTHeEr 
K ADEL. 

One week after the state show, the 
Susquehanna Gladiolus Society staged a 
local show in Havre de Grace. Here the 
best basket was Marp or ORLEANS, and 
the best vase was Leona (deep rose) and 
Map OF ORLEANS in combination. In the 
Open Division were found the following 
winners: MyrNA (a creamy-white), Kina 
Mipas, GunrpowperR, New Era, Beacon, 
Rewi Fauuv, Leona, Peaey Lov, Zunt, 
Bacpap, and IntTrepm (Milton Jack). 
The best entry of 3 spikes was Leona. 
The best single spike and the best single 
spike in the show was Myrna. The best 
entries in the single spike amateur classes 
were: Myrna, GOLDEN CHIMES, PEGGY 
Lov, Emma, Beacon, Recovery, Rewt 
Fatuv, Leona, Irak, Bacpap, and DANNY 
Boy. 

Both of these shows demonstrated that 
good Gladiolus can be grown in Mary- 


land.—A. M. REEVEs. 


Michigan Gladiolus Show 


ICHIGAN’S show covered 20,000 
square feet this year; it was a color- 
ful, big exhibition staged by the Michigan 
Gladiolus Society in the auditorium of the 
fairgrounds at Jackson on August 15-17. 
New to a Michigan Show were several 
features. In the center of the auditorium 
was a lovely and practical garden showing 
Gladioli planted in front of massed ever- 
greens, with low growing foliage .plants 
as an edging. There was an exhibit of 
species Gladioli along with their great 
grandchildren—modern hybrids—in which 
the part each species played in the de- 
velopment of present-day varieties was 
explained with posters. A fragrant seed- 
ling was named at the show by Vaughan’s 
Seed Store for Carrie Jacobs Bond. It is 
a beautiful rose-red Gladiolus with white 
pencilings, and has a very discernible 
fragrance. 
In the invitation class, open only to 
Jackson County Garden Club members, 
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Conducted by MARION P. THOMAS, (Utica, N. Y.) 


Rose Society Meets in Oklahoma 


N the invitation of the Oklahoma Rose 

Society, the 1940 Annual Meeting of 
the American Rose Society is to be held 
in Okiahoma City, Oklahoma, on October 
20-22. Headquarters will be at the Skirvin 
Hotel where a show will be held 
October 20. 

Oklahoma has a rapidly growing interest 
in Rose culture. Many towns and cities 
are promoting Municipal Gardens. 
Tulsa has a beautiful well-established gar- 
den in the heart of her naturally wooded 
residential section. Oklahoma City will 
have the American Rose Society dedicate 
its new Municipal Rose Garden in Will 
Rogers Park. This garden has 10,000 Hy- 
brid Teas, 2,000 Polyanthas, and 500 species, 
perpetual and hardy climbers planted in it. 
Low average rainfall, long drought seasons, 
hot winds, dust storms, naturally alkaline 


tose 


Rose 


soil and late spring freezes make this 
garden a real accomplishment in Rose 


growing. Despite such hazards the Okla- 
homa Rose Society, headed by J. Henry 
Johnson of Oklahoma City, has promoted 
and established this garden. 

Rose symposiums in which experts and 
amateurs will share their experiences will 


be a feature of the program. The list of 
speakers which has not been completed 
will include Dr. R. C. Allen of Cornell 
University; Dr. John C. Ratsek of the 


Texas Agricultural Experiment Station; Dr. 
H. R. Rosen of the University of Arkansas; 
Harry L. Daunoy of New Orleans; Arthur 
F. Truex of Tulsa, Oklahoma; Dr. L. M. 
Massey of Ithaca, New York; C. A. Birge 
of Oklahoma City; and Mrs. A. H. Richarz 
of Glendale, Missourii—Mrs. CLayton B. 
PrercE, General Chairman, Oklahoma Rose 


Society, Oklahoma City 


Association of Gardeners’ Convention 


UGUST KOCH of Chicago, Illinois, who 

retired at the beginning of this year 
as chief horticulturist of the Chicago Park 
System, was given the National Associa- 
tion of Gardeners Gold Medal during the 
annual convention held August 20-22 in 
New York City. The medal was presented 
to Mr. Koch for his “fifty years of eminent 
services to horticulture” by the president 
of the Association, Frank T. Edington of 
Red Bank, New Jersey. 

During the convention, which included 
a visit to the New York Botanical Garden, 
a number of projects of the Association 
were discussed, including the More and 
Better Gardens Campaign being sponsored 
by this organization. By means of motion 
pictures and other forms of publicity, it 
is hoped that small and large communi- 
ties throughout the country will establish 
more public gardens and parks. Garden 


clubs will be asked to contribute their in- 
fluence in this project which may be ex- 
tended to planting large trees, planting 


school grounds, factory sites and railroad 
properties. Establishing of municipal 
Rose gardens will also be encouraged along 
with conservation of wild flowers and 
natural landscapes which may be endan- 
gered by vandalism. 


Beaver Valley, Pennsylvania, was re- 


ported as serving as an example of what 
converting 


could be done = in unoccupied 
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areas into attractive public gardens and 
parks. 

Election of officers resulted as follows: 
President, Fred Moore, Haverford, Penna.; 
Ist vice-president, Herbert W. Tickner, 
Far Hills, N. J.; 2nd vice-president, Ken- 
neth Hadland, Huntington, L. I.; 3rd vice- 
president, James Bryce, Washington, D. 
C.; 4th vice-president, William Crichton, 
Grosse Pointe Farms, Mich.; 5th  vice- 
president, Albert Hunt, Sewickley, Penna.; 
Secretary, Mrs. Dorothy E. Hansell, Sum- 
mit, N. J.; Treasurer, Robert P. Brydon, 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio; and _ “Trustee, 


Frederick Sparks, Oakdale, L, I. 


Pittsburgh’s Second Annual 
Photography. Contest 


HE first garden photography contest 

sponsored last year by the Pittsburgh 
(Pa.) Garden Center in Schenley Park was 
so successful that the Center is launching 
its second contest this year. The schedule 
which is available to anyone residing in 
the United States lists three sections, the 
first of which is for black and white pic- 
tures of garden scenes and of studies of 
plant material. The second section is de- 
voted to natural color transparencies of 
gardens or close-up studies. The third sec- 
tion in the schedule calls for a collection 
of six natural color slides of any subject 
related to gardening, to be judged as a 
unit. 


Following the usual procedure of a 
photographie salon, all black and white 
pictures must be mounted on light col- 


ored mounts measuring 16 by 20 inches. 
The color transparencies should be mounted 
as slides in standard sizes. 

Entries for this contest, which is expected 
to draw material from all parts of the 
country, must reach the Pittsburgh Center 
not later than October 31. The exhibition 
at the Center will be held November 8-30. 
Entry cards are available from the Center. 


Asheville’s Garden Center 


EVERAL large Garden Centers have 

been given notice in this department. 
There are others we hope to feature later. 
Besides these very large Centers there are 
many others in a varying scale of size. 
All are important. 

In the spring of 1938, an enthusiastic 
member of the Asheville Garden Club started 
a chain of events which led to the estab- 
lishment of the Garden Center of the Ashe- 
ville Council of Garden Clubs. First the 
council was formed to include all local 
clubs of various sizes and degrees of organi- 
zation. It collects dues of one dollar from 
each member club, and meets quarterly 
as a clearing house of all inter-club ac- 
tivities. The total membership in the 
council represents about three hundred 
women, and a new but flourishing men’s 
club. 

Rich’s Store in Atlanta has housed and 
supported a garden center for several years. 
Our garden center enthusiast, Mrs. W. E. 
Varnon, and her committee “sold” the 
same idea to the management of Ivey’s, 
one of our leading Carolina department 
stores. With the generous co-operation of 
the management, locally under J. B. Keith, 
a plan has been in operation by which a 
director of the center is paid by Ivey’s for 
a half day’s morning work. Volunteer 
hostesses from the clubs serve in turn 
each afternoon. Small expenses of the 
center are met by plant sales, an occa- 
sional pay lecture, and some of the profits 
of the annual spring flower show, which 


the council has given for the past two 
years. Several clubs keep their libraries 
at the center, magazines have been ob- 


tained by private donations and by sub- 
scriptions donated by the publishers. 
Committees of the council use the center 
enclosure for meetings. Small flower shows, 
or seasonal exhibits are held in a cleared 
space outside the center, and Ivey’s donate 





Nov. 7-10 
Nov. 8-9 
Nov. 8-10 


Nov. 8-10 





Fall Flower Shows 


Date Place 

Oct. 4-5 Dahlia show, Camden Dahlia and Horticultural Camden, N. J. 
Society 

Oct. 4-6 Tyler Rose show, part of Texas Rose Festival Tyler, Texas 

Oct. 7-9 Semi-annual meeting, National Council of State French Lick Springs, 
Garden Clubs, French Lick Springs Hotel Ind. 

Oct. 9-11 Exhibition of fruits, vegetables and flowers, Massa- Boston, Mass. 
chusetts Horticultural Society, Horticultural Hall 

Oct. 10 Fruit and vegetable exhibition, Worcester Horti- Worcester, Mass. 
cultural Society, Horticultural Building 

Oct. 10-12 Weed show, Amymay Studio Pasadena, Calif. 

Oct. 20 Oklahoma Rose Society's show Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Oct. 20-22 Annual meeting, American Rose Society Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Oct. 25-27 Fall show, Glendale Flower Show Association Glendale, Calif. 


Annual Chrysanthemum show, Massachusetts Hor- 
ticultural Society, Horticultural Hall 

Annual Chrysanthemum show, Pennsylvania Hor- 
ticultural Society, Swarthmore College 

Annual convention and exhibition, Chrysanthemum 
Society of America, Masonic Auditorium 

Annual autumn exhibition, Horticultural Society of 
New York, American Museum of Natural History 


Boston, Mass. 
Swarthmore, Penna. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


New York, N. Y. 
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two monthly cash prizes for flower exhibits 
selected monthly by the garden center 
committee. 

The founder and first director, Mrs. 
Varnon, died this year, old in years but 
young in mind and heart. Her successor, 
Mrs. Frank Tiddy, carries on, and is al- 
ways glad to answer questions about our 
plans and ambitions. Asheville is a resort 
town with a population of 50,000. Other 
cities of this size might profit by our 
example if they can find an equivalent for 
Ivey’s and for Mr. Keith. 


The Mayfair Club’s Year 


HE Mayfair Garden Club of Chicago 

reports a very successful year under 
the leadership of their president, Mr. E. L. 
Barr. During the winter months informal 
talks were given by outstanding lecturers, 
and these were followed by “straight to 
the point” discussions on garden problems. 
An exchange of seeds and seedlings among 
the members supplied new varieties for 
the gardens. Once a week during the sum- 
mer visits have been made to the gardens 
of members, covering four in a tour. Thus 
new ideas as to landscaping, display of 
flowers and plant material are obtained. 

Messrs. Balthis, Mohr and Jackson of 
the Garfield Park Conservatory talked 


about Cacti, Roses and Delphiniums and 
other speakers about evergreens, Irises, 


Dahlias, Hemerocallis and Gladioli. 

Early in June a flower show was held 
at the fieldhouse, which was an outstanding 
event. More than 1,500 visitors attended 
and several joined the Garden Club. That 
will mean’ more beautiful gardens for the 
northwest side of Chicago. 


Gardening for Girl Scouts 


MONG the elective courses offered Girl 

Seouts in New York State is a very 
comprehensive one on gardening. Ten of 
a possible fifteen lines of work must be 
accomplished to win the gardening badge. 
Five of the ten are elective, the other five 
obligatory. 

Each girl must take the entire care of 
a plot 10 by 16 feet or its equal in smaller 
plots. This includes making a plan, on 
which the various plants (flowers or vege- 
tables) are indicated. Also the girl must 
be able to distinguish the three ordinary 


Gladiolus Show Reports 
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were displayed 16 dinner table arrange- 
ments. These impressed many visitors 
who had never before thought of using 
Gladioli for luncheon or dinner table 
bouquets. 

The entire show presented a beautiful 
picture, but undoubtedly all eves went 
first to the striking exhibit of Vaughan’s 
Seed Store, Chicago. This 400-foot dis- 
play was a most realistic rainbow arched 
across the stage and made of Gladiolus 
florets arranged in almost true speetrum 
colors. At each end was a “pot of gold” 
depicted with the variety DEARBORN. Un- 
der the arch of the rainbow were many 
large baskets of Gladioli in the hues 
used in the rainbow. J. C. Van Lierop of 
Hartford presented a beautiful display of 
this same class using beautifully arranged 
baskets of Gladioli set against a back- 
ground of evergreens. C. E. Sheely, of 
Hobby Glad Gardens, Monroe, Mich., also 
entered the 400-foot display class with 
a novel exhibit featuring a trylon and 


types of soil—sand, clay, loam—know in 
a general way how they were formed; what 
each needs to make it suitable for plant 
life and one or more plants that prefer 
each type. 

Animal life apt to be found in a garden 
is studied with a knowledge of friends and 
foes (pests) as the goal. Gardens must be 
visited and a list made of plants that can 
be identified. Some attention is also 
given to the best methods of cutting, hard- 
ening, and arranging flowers. 

A list of necessary garden tools must 
be made and their use and care demon- 
strated—care during the winter as well as 
summer. This is where most gardeners 
fall down. 

Other activities offered are: “Find out 
the native country of at least two vege- 
tables and two flowers (or four of either) 
in your garden and know something of 
the history, lore, legend and uses of these 
plants. 

“Pot two or three things from your 
garden, at the end of the summer, and try 
growing them indoors. Keep a record of 
what you do, such as date you take them 
in, the soil used, where you place them 
in the house, and the care given. Keep this 
record over a period of at least eight weeks. 

“Know what garden clubs there are in 
your community and do something to help 
one of them in its exhibits or community 


work. Learn what the Junior Garden Clubs 
and the school clubs are doing in your 
community, or help your- troop to plan 


and hold a flower show with plants that 
have been raised by members of the troop. 
“Learn some interesting facts about six 





Garden Club Officers! 


Write today for details of our special 
offer on five or more subscriptions to 
FLOWER GROWER. More garden 
clubs than ever before are ordering 
FLOWER GROWER under our group 
subscription plan. 


Garden Club Department 


THE FLOWER GROWER 
Albany, N. Y. 











perisphere made from florets of Beauti- 
FUL OnIo and StreAK O’Buttrer. These 
displays won first, second and _ third 
prizes, in the order described. 

In the 200-foot displays were entered 
Wentworth Gardens, Battle Creek, Mich., 
first prize winner, showing a huge gold 
picture frame framing Gladioli arranged 
in glass bowls and centered by an arrange- 
ment of WeNonAH. Stancer Gardens of 
Athens, second, displayed six large bas- 
kets of Gladioli pleasingly arranged on 
steps against a black sateen drape. Third 
in this class was A. M. Grootendorst, 
Benton Harbor, Mich., who used baskets 
of Gladioli atop white pedestals against 
an evergreen background. 

The color classes in both Amateur and 
Commercial Sections were well filled. The 
Grand Champion spike of the show was 
again PIcarpy, a most excellent spike en- 
tered by Mrs. James Tyson, Detroit, win- 
ning the honor. 

The section for recent introductions 
was, of course, interesting to all. Herbert 
O. Evans, Bedford, Ohio, captured by far 
the most points in this seetion, displaying 


weeds that grow in your garden and be 
able to recognize them at any stage of 
their growth, and know the methods of 
eradication and control. 

“Watch how the insects gather nectar 
and pollen, and learn about the three na- 
tural processes of pollination, namely cross, 
wind and self. Know how to 
pollinate flowers artificially. 

“Visit your garden after dark for at 
least two weeks and note what insects are 
abroad and which flowers are closed and 
which open. Also watch your garden dur- 
ing a rain or in cloudy weather, to dis- 
cover which flowers close and which remain 
open. 


cross- 


“Choose six of the vegetables or flowers 
in your garden and know the insects and 
plant diseases from which you must pro- 
tect them, and how you can do this. 

“Show that you know how to 
seeds and care for those and 
winter. 

“Raise at least two different kinds of 
plants from seed and plant them in your 
garden. Keep a record of these plants 
from the time the seeds were planted until 
they have finished blooming, putting into 


gather 
bulbs over 


the record such things as time planted, 
when they came up, watering, sunlight, 


when thinned out, when transplanted out- 
of-doors.” 


Naturally a _ special teacher for each 
group, electing gardening, will be neces- 


sary as the regular leaders cannot be ex- 
pected to have had the necessary experience. 
Any troop that carries out this schedule 
earnestly, will obtain a solid foundation 
in the art of gardening. 

This program is equally suited to Junior 
Garden Clubs who are constantly seeking 
material for their work. Also, adult clubs 
could make use of much the same ideas. 


Roadside Planting Helps Wanted 


REQUEST has been received for help 

in roadside planting from a club that 
is especially interested in a bridge improve- 
ment. We note in a recent National Coun- 
cil Bulletin that practically every state 
tells of work they are doing along this line. 
Will those in charge who know of books, 
bulletins, ete., that a club can use as a 
guide in planning and planting roadsides 
help others by sending us such information? 


such prize-winning entries as HELEN OF 
Troy, Greta GarBo, STELLA ANTISDALE, 
PrnoccHi0, and others. Professor C. F. 
Kuhn, Detroit, won the next highest seore 
with such varieties as Myrna, MoonLiGHT 
Lapy, Pritzer’s MASTERPIECE, and 
CORKER. 

Collections of seedlings were shown by 
A. R. Pontius of Harbor Springs, C. F. 
Kuhn of San Souci, and Vaughan’s Seed 
Store. In the seedling classes, a light 
lavender-pink exhibited as No. 34732 by 
J. R. Almey, Winnipeg, Canada, was 
highest with 86.5 points. Herbert O. 
Evans won the American Home Achieve- 
ment Medal with a salmon-pink seedling 
No. 73555, scoring 82.5. 

Several complimentary exhibits were 
made. Edward New, of Warsaw, N. Y., 
displayed baskets of many of his origina- 
tions, with CHARMAINE, a deep rose-pink, 
attracting much favorable comment. Car- 
son Stewart, Burghill, Ohio, displayed 
spikes of Mary Damaris, JASMINE, and 
others as well as entering spikes in com- 
petition.—Mrs. G. T. WentTwortu, Sec- 
retary, Michigan Gladiolus Society. 
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Information, Please! 


EADERS want your help with 
R these puzzling garden questions. 
If you have had experience with the 
plants mentioned, send your answer 
to the Editor. As many letters as 
possible will be used in this column. 


Who Knows the Mountain 
Ebony? 


I would like some 
about the Bauhinia or Mountain 
Ebony, its habits, size, ete., and where 
it can be obtained. I understand it 
is a small flowering tree or shrub. 
Will it thrive in East Texas?— 
(Mrs.) O, BESELER, (Texas) 


information 


“Birds Egg” Geraniums Wanted 


Geraniums are my hobby. I would 
like to know if any readers can tell 





me anything about the “Birds Egg” 
Geraniums. Peter Henderson adver- 
tised them in his catalogues of 1901, 
1902, 1917 and perhaps later. He 
afterwards discontinued the sale of 
plants so I was unable to get them. 
Can anyone tell me where to find 
them ?—(Mrs.) S, R, Doney, (Ore.) 


Why Do Gloxinia Buds Drop? 


Will you tell me what to do with 
my Gloxinias? When they get buds 
on and are almost ready to open the 
stem becomes rotten and the buds 
fall off.—Lro Kusstnicu, (Wisc.) 


Pelargonium Won’t Bloom 


What can I do to make my Pelar- 
gonium (Martha Washington Ger- 
anium) bloom? The original plant 
was in bloom when I got it. I have 


raised a number of fine plants from 
slips but neither the old nor the new 
ones bloom. — CLARA McN AMEE, 
(Mich. ) 


What Will Kill “Quack Grass?” 


Is there any preparation on the 
market that will kill out quack 
grass ’—H. H. Hunt ty, (Mich.) 


Althea Has Flowers of Two 


Colors 


I have a double white Rose of 
Sharon that has a branch in the top 
that bears pinkish-purple _ flowers. 
The bush is 10 ft. high with a width 
of 10. feet. It has  numberless 
branches all white except this one. 
I can’t figure it out. Can anyone 
suggest what has happened ?— ( Mrs.) 
Sam Buwn, (IIl.) 








Clearing Pools of Algae 


Can you tell me why the water in my 
Lily pool has a muddy, cloudy look most 
of the time? The pool is 11 feet long, 3 
feet wide, 2 feet deep. It has sun more 
than half the day. I have in it 29 fish, 14 
large snails, 3 frogs, 2 tropical Lilies in 
buckets and about 15 dozen Anacharis 
plants for oxygen. The local water here 
is from artesian wells and very hard. I 
have been told not to empty out the water 
and fill it up: with fresh water every ten 
days or so but if I don’t it is unattractive 
and one cannot even see the fish.—(Mkrs.) 
Joun W. DanrortH, (N. J.) 


There are three general causes for dis- 
coloration of water, in an outside pool. The 
green discoloration is always due to the 
presence of Algae. Sometimes the sus- 
pended Algae in the water makes it look 
almost like pea soup. Algae always has 
its beginning in some decaying organic 
matter. It might be some decaying vege- 
tation. It might be from excess fertilizer, 
especially of the commercial type. 

This type of Algae multiplies very rapidly 
under the influence of hot sun, but when 
the plants begin to grow and the leaves 
spread over the surface of the water the 
shade retards the growth of the Algae and 
it eventually disappears. 

Scavengers are very helpful in destroy- 
ing Algae and we have found that Fresh 
Water Mussels will clear up a great deal 
of suspended Algae. 

A milky discoloration usually indicates 
over-feeding of the fish, but this seldom 
happens in outdoor pools. 

A brownish discoloration usually indi- 
cates that the plants are in bad condition 
and not flourishing due principally to a 
lack of enough light. Of course, another 
reason for brownish water might be the 
washing into the pool of soil from the sur- 
rounding growth. 

It is not desirable to change the water 
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frequently. It is far better to exercise 
patience and let nature take care of ad- 
justing the conditions. With the large 
amount of Anacharis you apparently have 
in the pool the water should clear up. 

We would never recommend a complete 
change of water at any one time. If you 
put the hose on the bottom of the pool 
and let it run for a short time the over- 
flow .would carry off considerable of the 
discolored water.—CHARLES L. TRICKER, 
(N. J.) 


Plant Picture Identified 
Answering Adam Steinhauer (Mich.) Aug- 
ust 


The picture in the August Queries and 
Answers department is of a Phyllocactus. 
Since you state that it is a begonia-pink, it 
must be a hybrid and, therefore, is probably 
“Roseus Superba.” The Phyllocactus orig- 
inally came from the tropics of America, 
chiefly Mexico and Central America where 
they grow on the trunks of trees and are 
in the nature of air plants deriving most 
of their food from the atmosphere. There 
are at least 25 to 30 hybrids of this genus 
including the so-called Night Blooming 
Cereus (white). This plant is a Cactus 
but is without stickers—A. G. GALLway, 
(D. C.) 


How to Keep Irises Straight 


Answering Mrs. E. A. Ruttner (Nebr.) July 
and N. Ross Beistline (Penna.) August 


I started a collection of hybrid Iris about 
15 years ago. I now have over 200 vari- 
eties, some of which I have raised from my 
own hybridizing, and in all the past years 
I have never had any plants change color. 
This same question has been asked me by 
local Iris fanciers. 

My experience has been that Iris do not 
change colors. The only way Iris beds or 
plants may change color is when the dif 


ferent varieties may be allowed to get too 
near to each other, and the rhizomes get 
mixed with the others, but the rhizome it- 
self will still hold its original color. 

I sometimes notice that seeds have 
dropped and started new shoots. I immedi- 
ately put them out before they get mixed 
with the original plant. Seeds from the 
mother plant will never be the same color 
as the mother plant. These seedlings can 
easily be distinguished by the thread-like 
shoots coming up through the ground near 
or by the mother plant, 

In thinning out Iris, one has to be very 
careful in taking up each rhizome or pieces 
of rhizomes or ‘they may be scattered and 
come up in other places—L. P. K.errz, 
(Ala. ) 


Experience with Foxgloves 


Answering Mrs. Mable Fordyce (Mo.) June 


We let our Foxgloves seed themselves, 
taking up the plants we wish the next 
season. I usually, cut off nearly all of 
the seeds, as they spread too much unless 
we do. If we plant them as soon as they’re 
fully ripe, they are ready to be reset the 
next fall. 

After blooming, the old plants seldom 
survive the second year, and should be re 
moved in spring unless they seem green 
and healthy. 

Plants should not be set too close. When 
in their place for blooming, 10 inches or so 
apart is about right. I like to set them 
in staggered rows. We never cover the 
tops of ours! 

When preparing the new bed, we like to 
have any fertilizer that’s used a_ few 
inches beneath the roots of the plants. 
Making a new bed every second or third 
year, I think, will solve your trouble. I 
have seen excelsior used beneath the lower 
leaves of Foxgloves, but I’ve never used 
any.—(Mrs.) WALTON GREENE, (Vt.) 
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The Readers’ Own Corner 


COMMENTS AND OPINIONS 


PINIONS are the writers’ own and not necessarily endorsed by the Edi- 
tor who is ever mindful of Voltaire’s classic words: ‘‘I wholly disap- 
prove of what you say and will defend to the death your right to say it.”’ 


Letter from Dorothy J’s Dad 
To the Editor: 


FE are very sorry we have no picture 

of Daughter Dorothy taken with our 
prize-winning Peony Dorothy J. as_men- 
tioned in your letter. [Peony Dorothy J. 
achieved remarkable success at the Amer- 
ican Peony Society Show in Rochester, 
Minn., last June by winning 2 medals on 
its first showing.—EDIrTor. ] 

The writer has been interested in raising 
flowers as a hobby, particularly the Peony, 
and has been playing along with them and 
seedling varieties for about 15 years. We 
never have had an opportunity to go into 
cross-breeding but have always given the 
gathering and selection of seed close atten- 
tion. We have raised many hundreds of 
seedling Peonies from which we've lifted 
probably 30 or 40 as being to us the most 
merited. 

The variety Dorothy J. 
few others which were displayed at the 
Rochester show, have been available for 
showing for some years, and while the Jones 
family had a very good opinion of them, as 
parents naturally do of their own children, 
the writer figured they were probably not 
good enough for “fast” company. A number 
of years ago we took some seedling blooms 
to Fort Wayne as a courtesy to their 
Flower Club show and it was there that 
they were seen by some growers who were 
more expert than we. and from that time 
on there seemed to develop a pressure on 
us to show them at some National show. 
Because of this, and also the continued 
pressure exerted on me by Daughter Dor- 
othy, we did display at Rochester. Mrs. 
Jones and Dorothy attended the show and 
took care of the blooms there. All varieties 
we displayed were cut by Dorothy and were 
stored under 35° to 42° refrigeration here 
until expressed by me to Rochester. The 
prize winning blooms of Dorothy J. were 
cut from plants set out 2 years ago and 
this, we are told, is quite a remarkable 
showing. 

Thanks for your inquiry and the interest 
expressed—R. H. Jones, (Indiana), 


a long with a 


Gardening on the Prairie 
To the Editor: 


OUR circulation manager, Mr. Elwell, 
has asked why IT do not renew my sub- 
scription to FLower Grower. I still am 
interested in gardening and in a squeeze I 
believe I could rake up two dollars. But 
to me the paper is not worth two dollars. 
In the first place I live out in the country. 
About the only running water we have is 
during a heavy rain. The well water here 
contains salt, gyp. and alkali, and what 
little water we do use on our plants has 
to be hauled one-half mile. So you see 
that instead of the HOSE and a judicious 
amount of Vigoro, I use the HOE with 
Vigor. 
But don’t be misled about the things we 
grow. We grow and bloom monthly Roses, 
and always have ent flowers from spring 





until killing frost. In our garden are 
numerous varieties of hardy annuals as well 
as perennials and shrubs into the hundreds 
for we have to have them for windbreaks. 
And it would be worth your time to visit 
our Iris garden in blooming time. We have 
over 250 named varieties of the new modern 
up-to-date sorts, as well as several hundred 
seedlings of our own and of other breeders, 
about which I have written for the Amer 
ican Iris Society Bulletin, No. 74 of July 
1939. 

But, I have worked out methods that 
are very different from ones followed by 
gardeners with a dependable water supply 






spring and the yellow represents the ripen- 
ing wheat—our fall color.—Dr. ELMER C. 
DARLING, Director of Education. 


Another Fringed Pink Poppy 
To the Editor: 


WAS much interested in the picture in 

the August FLoweR GROWER (page 356) 
of Mrs. Cecil Rector’s latest Poppy origina- 
tion. I had one just like it come up in a 
Mrs. Perry Poppy, and I transplanted it 
hoping it will bloom next year. I re- 
ceived a first prize ribbon on it at our 


spring flower show. It was bright pink 
and fringed, also—(Mrs.) Epear Rick, 


(Ohio) 


Eating Ivy an Old Cure 


HE method of eating leaves to develop 

immunity to Poison Ivy is a very old 
one. In the practice of medicine years 
ago I made the extract myself and _ pre- 
scribed small doses to establish immunity 
and to cure Poison Ivy eruption. Today 
the same thing is done only the juice is 
commercially marketed and given by in- 
jections. Nothing new, only the forgotten 





Sweeping winds and lack of water do not discourage Mr. Rogers from growing 
250 kinds of Iris in Oklahoma 


and I seem to be doing very well. Your 
FLOWER GROWER, I believe, is the best gar 
dening magazine published. But, it does not 
fit my conditions.—Your Flower Friend, J. 
Lee RocGers, (Okla.) 


—We wish to be of service to home gar 


deners in all parts of the country. Won't 
you gardeners who have succeeded with 


plants where conditions are difficult tell 
other readers, through this page, about your 
methods 7—Eprror. 


North Dakota’s Green and Yellow 
To the Editor: 


AM one of the individuals who more re- 

cently has fallen for the habit of grow- 
ing flowers, and in scanning through the 
older copies of the FLowER GROWER at the 
North Dakota Agricultural College, I came 
upon the article in the December, 1939, 
issue by C. W. Johnson of Massachusetts 
in which he states that the colors of the 
North Dakota Agricultural College are the 
same as the state flower; namely, the 
Dakota Rose. In order to keep the records 
straight, let me pass on the information 
that the colors of this institution are green 
and yellow. The green represents the green 
in the fields of North Dakota in early 


life—Dr. B. A. 


Lawn Care 


brought to LUNGMUS, 


(Wis. ) 


[The question of eating Poison Ivy has 
been raised in Lawn Care, a little publi- 
cation of O. M. Seott & Co., in which the 
reply reprinted above recently appeared.— 
EDITOR | 


Espaliered Japanese Quince 
To the Editor: 


EGARDING the use of Japanese Quince 
mentioned by Mr. Kreps on page 340 
of the July FLowErR Grower, I have the red 
one espaliered on a fence to the rear of 
our garden, on the east wall of the garage, 
and under a Van Fleet Rose on the Rose 
arbor. The effect is striking. The covering 
properties of this plant are good, but when 
in flower these Quinces are very effective, 
as their bloom lasts over a long period. 

I realize that our Puget Sound area per- 
mits ‘using plants in many ways not pos- 
sible in other localities, but this is worth 
trying wherever Quince will grow. Here we 


must prune frequently. We have not been 
troubled with scale, and by picking off the 
egg rings in the winter months, we control 
“tent” caterpillars without much spraying. 
(Wash.) 


—Frep S. WALKER, 
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@ See what marv Bray plants and flowers 
you can grow in pots and boxes. Scien- 
tific feeding is, easy now with Vigoro 
Tablets. Like famous Vigoro but in 
handy new form. If your dealer hasn’t 
them yet, send only 10¢ (the retail eres) 
and your name and address to Swift 
& Company, Dept.°C-1, Chicago, Ill. 


VIGORO Tablets 


BY THE MAKERS OF VIGORO, FAMOUS PLANT FOOD 





Lilies for Fall Planting 


Our illustrated catalog offers a selection of over 
125 varieties of Oregon grown Lilies with com- 
plete cultural information and descriptions. 


Write for your copy today. 


EDGAR L. KLINE 
Lily Specialist Oswego, Oregon 


HARVESTING PRICES 


In our New Fall List, you will find many new 
as well as the favorite older varieties. Write 
Dept. F for 1940 FALL LIST. 


SEABROOK NURSERIES 
Seabrook, N. H. 














Gladiolus Specialists 








USE THIS PEN-TYPE 


POCKET SCOPE 


and marvel at the hidden mys- 
teries and beauty of Nature as 
seen in Flowers, Bark, Plants, 
Insects and Fungi. 


A marvelous little instrument— 
compact; hard rubber barrel; 
four fine clear lenses. Fixed ad- 
justable focus; pocket clip. 31/ 
inches high; 25-40 power. 





A great daily companion... A 
most valued possession ... A 
wonderful GIFT. 
Money refunded if not satisfied. 
Postpaid in U. S. A., $2.00; 3 for $5.00 


HORTICULTURAL SERVICE 
BOX 5613 CLEVELAND, OHIO 











SS 
“ >) T i a ef | T@" 
EREMURUS ROBUSTUS 
This glorious Foxtail Lily grows ten feet tall with a 
solid spike of rosy pink flowers four feet long One of 
the choicest and most permanent of all border perennials 
8-yr.-old blooming size roots, $1.75 each, postpd. 
Send for free catalog listing the best in shrubs, peonies, 

Iris and pe erennials it aa all names. 


; , 101 Sharp, Room 2101-B 
ROUT NSE TES 
URSERIES 








SANDERS' 





GUARANTEED EFFECTIVE to _— kill 
snails and garden slugs. Harmless to 
plants, animals, and humans when used 
as directed If not obtainable through 
your dealer, order direct. 325 doses, 
$1.50; Trial carton, $0.25. 


Made in Eng.—Sole Distributor U.S.A. 


L. SHERMAN ADAMS CO. 


Wellesley, Mass. 
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One of Professor Saunder's own hybrids of Paeonia 
veitchi and Mloko 


october ] 
My dear Flora, 


October is an ideal month for the Peony's change 
of position. The best advice I know for the treat— 
ment of this magnificent plant subject at this time 
of year is found in Mrs. Edward Harding's small 
book, "Peonies in the Little Garden." Here are 
clear instructions with fine drawings by Horace 
Brown to illustrate as to the dividing and resetting 
of Peony roots. Everyone knows now that too deep 
planting is the fatal thing for the Peony, but now 
and then one's finest plants die without apparent 
cause, though when lifted nematodes would probably 
be found upon the roots. 

All this is a little preamble to what I wish 
to describe in this letter — a visit to that 
renowned authority on the Peony, Professor A. P. 
Saunders of Clinton, New York, whose hybrids are 
known wherever the word Peony is familiar. A 
group of friends asked to lunch at Clinton in early 
June, drove past Adirondack lakes to the house. 

In the house a noble Tree Peony alone with its 
handsome leaves stood to welcome us. This was a 
seedling. 

On the lunch table was a shallow glass bowl 
with a Peony arrangement, incomparable for color 
and general beauty, of Mr. Saunders' own origina— 
tions one being Argosy, a hybrid between Chinese 


Tree Peonies and Lutea or P. delavayi. "This is 
the clearest yellow Peony we have yet," says Mr. 
Saunders in his priceless little list, "Single, 


6 to 7 inches across, clear sulphur-yellow with 
plum-—colored dash at base of petals." With Argosy 
was Black Pirate, a very fine flower of dark 
mahogany—red with black stains at base of petals. 
The combination of these two fine flowers as one 
looked down upon them together was a perfect 
Suggestion for the planting of these Peonies side 
by side. The picture was superb, rich, and most 
unusual. The flowers, cut, last for days longer I 
believe than the flowers of the herbaceous Peony 
whose very weight of petals is their undoing in the 
house. I warmly commend the securing of these two 
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new and unrivaled Peonies as companions in the 
border. 

Then we visited The Ribbon, as the long strip 
of his Peony plants and seedlings is picturesquely 
known, a narrow planting ground in a gently sloping 
field, on the edge of beautiful pastoral country 
whose blue distances add to the picture. Here we 
walked along beds of blooming plants, beds perhaps 
8 feet wide, entranced by the quality and beauty of 
the hybrid Peonies in full flower, especially those 
hybrids of P. lobata with the Chinese Peonies. 
These formed great oblongs of beautiful single and 
semi—double blooms of wondrous shades of warm pink 
to crimson and sometimes almost scarlet, so rich 
and bright was the hue. The color was dazzlingly 
fine, and as we examined the different flowers at 
close range and heard a word of description from 
Prof. Saunders, a word now grave, now gay, we knew 
we had never had such a flowery experience. 

The Peonies of this great hybridizer and 
scholar are generally known, have taken many honors 
at exhibitions, but to actually visit, with hin, 
The Ribbon in the full tide of its flowering is a 
red—letter day for any gardener. Prof. Saunders has 
enriched the world of horticulture by his devoted 
work. 

My own choice of an early Peony is one given 
me long ago by Prof. Saunders —one which makes every 
spring more worth while. It-is the Peony with the 
painful name of Mlokosewitschi, mercifully shortened 
to Mloko by those who know it best, a species Peony 
from China. Earlier than the old crimson P. tenui- 
folia, it blooms for me unfailingly, no matter where 
it stands, and its single, clear yellow cup—like 
flowers are exquisite on the plant and enchanting 
for use in the house. It never "turns a hair" as 
the saying is in this climate, and there is none 
more rigorous. It is the first to show purple shoots 
above ground in late April, and quickly it is 
starred with flowers of a most exquisite quality 
and color. If I should give up every Peony in the 
world but one, it is Mloko that I should keep. 

Of course, I have favorites among the Chinese 
Peonies, the ordinary herbaceous ones. One is 
Souvenir de Louis Bigot, another the late Mme. 
Emile Galle, a third Rachel, as well as the two 
indispensables, Marie Crousse and Laura Dessert, 
so fine together, palest yellow and shell—pink. 
Philippe Rivoire as a late dark red is unsurpassed 
which is true also of Therese with its soft pink 
plume-—like flower, and Solange with its tea—rose 
beauty. By and large, however, there is no Peony 
which really enthralls me as does Mloko, the species 
Peony from China via Clinton, New York. 

But how the pen runs on when these matters are 
in one's thoughts — and better yet, before one's 
eyes. No one need say to me, my dear Flora, that the 
garden is a quieting, calming thing. It is not. 

It is one of the most exciting of all pursuits —- 
daily, hourly filled with new sensations and ideas; 
and sometimes, as I have written before, the less 
that is done to it the more lovely it becomes. This 
I shall explain to you in another letter. Often, 
except for weeds, we do too much to our gardens — 
keep them cribbed, cabin'd and confined. 


Cordially yours, 


Ying lowe hig 


Kingstree 

















HOUSE PLANTS 


All plants from pots 


Rosa Rouletti—Tiny roses all winter. In sh ate a pink. 
Easy culture.......... ‘ 7 .3 for $1.00 
Fuchsia—For the cool room ‘Hende ne do abe types. 
Black Boy and four other distinct sorts 5 for $1.00 
Gardenias—Always a favorite. Easily grown with our 
simple directions......... i6nneseseeuecksnses 3 for $1.00 
Camellia—No plant is scarcer and yet more easily grown 
than this double reas se type; Red, pink or white, 
15 in. branched..... a .....4 for $1.00 
Poinsettias Easily grown, nice ‘eats Will bloom at 
ME 644 4045060i05080060d0dneKsabeeebuaeset 5 for $1.00 
Cyclamen—tIn all the glorious colors..........3 3 for $1.00 
Ivy—The true Friendship type for water or pots. Nice 
long vines and bushy..... ‘ -6 for $1.00 
Chinese Evergreen—-A handsome foliage plant. Just place 
in water. Hot, cool, dark or sunny. Will always stay 
with you and thrive............... ...4 for $1.00 
Amaryllis—Nice size bulbs........ ioheaneeee 4 for $1.00 
Narcissus—Paper whites for pebble culture. 
: : 10 bulbs $1.00 
Violets—True fragrant single Prince of Wales. Just the 
thing for cold frame culture. Abundant bloomer. 
: 6 clumps $1.00 
Palms—One Kentia and one Phoenix. 15 inch..2 for $1.00 
Cactus—California freak types for glass shelves. all dif 
DOE 46010 k.06009060600854005s4keds op eb Naan 6 for $1.00 
Calla Lilies in yellow and white....... 4 large bulbs $1.00 
Azalea—The hardy large flowering type. Will flower just 
as well indoors and may be set outdoors in spring. 
Double duty. 3 well budded red and pink...... $1.0 
Pig a Back Plant. (Tolmea)—Pretty leaves resembling 
the Primrose on each leaf like magic come forth a 
tiny plant just as its mother plant. Reminds one of 
outstretched hands holding its young to the gods. 
3 for $1.00 


Directions on each item how to grow. All simplified. 
Add 10c to each $1.00 order for packing and postage. 


Send for complete list of many bargains 
SHADY LAWN NURSERY 
HUGO KIND 


Hammonton, New Jersey 


FEED THE BIRDS 


TRY BEGINNER'S LUCK 








PACKARD FEEDER and 
fill of Packard Bird Food 
$1.00 postpaid. Catalog Free. 


Recommended by Audubon Societies 


WINTHROP PACKARD 
1451 Washington St. Canton, Mass. 


Daffodils 


for Naturalizing 


(from our own Mile Front Farm) 
This mixture is made up of only choice 
types and varieties that are suitable for 
naturalizing ... make the planting infor- 
mal and allow the tops to ripen natur- 
ally each season and they will increase in 
beauty year after year. 


$5 per 100—$45 per 1000 


Siz d LaheS 


132-138 Church Street, Dept. F 
NEW YORK CITY 
Branch Stores: Newark, N. J. 
White Plains, N. Y. Englewood, N. J. 
Stamford, Conn. Hempstead, L. I. 























HELLEBORUS ORIENTALIS 
THE LENTEN ROSE 


In mixed colors, white, shades of pink and red, from Feb. 
thru’ March. Very hardy, for partial shade. Flowering 
plants, 75c each, 3 for $2.00, postpaid. Smaller size, 50c 
each, 3 for $1.25, postpaid. 

WM. BORSCH & SON, Inc. 


Maplewood Box 21 Oregon 


GLADIOLUS... 
My fall list will be out soon, This will 
list many of the newer, high priced 
varieties, at prices that you can pay. 
Think this list covers the cream of the 
gladiolus world. 

















Are you on my mailing list? If not 
send for this fall price list at once. 


CHAMPLAIN VIEW GARDENS 
ELMER GOVE 
Box 45 Burlington, Vermont 
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QUALITY PEONY 
COLLECTION 


Eight of the finest double Peonies, with 
an average rating of more than 9. This 
offer enables you to obtain the best in 
Peonies at a substantial saving. 

Kelway’s Glorious 

Mrs. C. S. Minot 

Walter Faxon 

Solange 

Cherry Hill 

Auguste Dessert 

Primevere 

Martha Bulloch 
Quality Peony Collection, all la- 
beled, prepaid in U. S., only $4.00 

WRITE FOR FREE IRIS AND 
PEONY CATALOG 


HILL IRIS AND PEONY FARM 


Lafontaine, Kans. 














200 WHITE ZINC PLANT LABELS $1 


and weatherproof pencil prepaid 
EVERLASTING 














Mark your Tulips this fall, Dahlias and Glads as dug; 
Lilies and Iris too. Know 


where and what your P oiants 
are next spring. 


Our labels make gardening more fun. 
A SURPRISE GIFT packed with —_ order. 
100 labels We e 200 for $I 00 for $2 
reduction to he Clubs. 
EVERLASTING LABEL CO., Box 93, Paw Paw, Mich. 


‘ed Tree BORER | 


This is the month to control your Peach 
Trees’, worst enemy with Ethyl-Mulsion, the 
new Ethylene Dichloride treatment recom- 
mended by commercial growers, by State 
and Federal agents as a Safest, Most Effec- 
tive, Easy to Bse control, 


Just add water and pour around base of 
tree. Complete directions given. 

















4 pint 50¢ (treats 48 young or 4 old trees), 
{Re $1.00, Gallon $3.00 Postpaid. Please 
order through Dealer or direct. 


GARDEN CHEMICAL CO. 


Hanover, N. J. 























BULB IRIS COLLECTION 







12 Dutch -. oe 
ute 

12 Spanish t at bulbs $] 0 

12 English postpaid 


{ Many colors, early and late varieties 
(a2 Met "9 Ve — 0 © 3 
Route |, Box 403 ELMA, WASHINGTON 


Specialists in fine Daffodils, Tulips, Bulb Iris, ete. 
Catalog on request 


CARNATIONS 


Hardy English Border type. Large Stocky 
Plants. Enormous Flowers. Rigid Stems. Profuse 
Bloomers 

SPECIAL ASSORTMENT OFFER 

my selection of named varieties: 





| 3 Plants in 3 varieties $1.50 
Assortment #2............. 6 Plants in 6 varieties $2.75 
Assortment #3............. 12 Plants in 6 varieties $4.50 


Write for New Catalogue 
R. H. PRATT, Carnation Grower, Renton, Wash. 





WONDERFUL VALUES! 


American-Grown Bulbs for 
Fall Planting 


Grape Hyacinths _,,, 2° for $4 
Multicolor Tulips 20 for $4 


50 for $2.35 
Daffodils —. = Ma $1 
Paper White Narcissus 12 for 75c 


100 for $3.75 
Sent Prepaid—GUARANTEED TO BLOOM 
Van Bourgondien Bros., Dept. 80, 


Babylon, L. I., N. Y. 
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Vegetable Garden Work in October 





LAURA FENNER, (Ohio) 


N early October certain vegetables 

are making good, solid growth in 

the fall sunshine. Winter cabbage, 
turnips and celery thrive on the cool 
autumn air and the more even moisture 
the earth maintains. 

Late planted carrots, beets and radishes 
and salad plants such as spinach, endive, 
kale and lettuce are all doing well con- 
sidering the lateness of the garden year. 

Gardening may be made unusually in- 
teresting by devising ways and means of 
growing very early produce in the spring, 
and extending it on in the fall until 
snow flies—and after. 

During October the gardener’s chief 
concern is that of putting away to best 
advantage vegetables in their natural 
state, for winter use. 

Potatoes and onions have been taken 
from the ground and stored temporarily 
in a dry, airy place. Before the end 
of the month they will be earried to 
the vegetable cellar in company with nu- 
merous other vegetables. 

The best way, in my opinion, to keep 
earrots, beets, turnips, winter radishes 
and like root vegetables in winter, is to 
store them in crockware. In many homes, 
tucked away and almost forgotten may 
be found numerous erocks, ranging in 
size from gallons up to ten gallons and 
more. Gardeners so fortunate as to have 
these need have no worry about not hav- 
ing crisp root vegetables until next May 
—if the quantity holds out that long. 

The latter part of October, or early 
November, depending on the state of the 
weather at that time, pull the carrots, 
cut the tops close te the: crowns and 
spread them out to dry if they have been 
pulled from wet earth, but not for more 
than a day or two. Fill the erock with 
the vegetables and cover over the top 
with a board. Large tin eans, such as 
five gallon lard cans, serve practically 
the same purpose if erocks are not avail- 
able. Follow the same procedure for 
turnips, beets, ete., and put them away 
in the cellar. 

Late celery may be pulled and packed 
into boxes of earth, first removing all 
withered stalks around the outside. Place 
compactly in the box, with the roots 
in the soil. Set the box in the darkest, 
coolest part of the cellar where the 
celery will bleach white in about two 
weeks, and become very tender. 

Squashes and pumpkins may be kept 
quite late in the winter if they are placed 





in a rather warm, dry room. The small 
winter squash, especially, will keep until 
spring if they were well ripened before 
taking in. Squashes should be taken 
from the garden as soon as the vines 
are nipped by frost and placed in an airy 
outbuilding until cold weather threatens, 
when they are removed indoors. 

Sweet potatoes demand about the same 
treatment as squashes; warm, dry quar- 
ters. 

Cabbage should be left outdoors as 
long as the gardener deems the weather 
safe, and as long as the cabbage seems 
to be making growth. Heads that are 
on the point of bursting should be taken 
from the garden. In late October or 
early November, cut cabbage from the 
stalks, trim off dead leaves and wrap 
each head in a piece of newspaper. 
It is then ready to put in the vegetable 
cellar, on the floor or in a bin. When 
the cabbage is taken in during wet 
veather, turn the heads upside down on 
papers for a day or so before wrapping. 
Burst heads as well as those not so well 
filled may be made into healthful sauer- 
kraut. 

And so the gardener finds October a 
busy month, if he planted with his 
thoughts directed toward winter. 


Arranging October Material 
(Continued from page 452) 


sistent with the spirit of your fall ar- 
rangement. Any green material that 
you use really wants to appear capable 
of holding its own beyond the endurance 
of most outdoor plant growth. 

One warning: you are making a fall 
arrangement. Make it in the spirit of 
the season, with a particular zest of its 
own. Long. before it has become dusty, 
it loses its timeliness and its vigor. After 
a time you cease to be inspired by the 
brittle branches and crisp stems in the 
same pattern week after week. Because 
flowers fade, flower arrangements are 
perforce constantly changed. 3ecause 
dry materials don’t fade, some people 
forget them and lose out on the erea- 
tive experience of replacing them, keep- 
ing pace with the seasonal change. Thank 
goodness for the urge for abundant 
harvest display of approaching Thanks- 
giving. It acts as a reminder. 
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Now Is The Tim 
h 


To Build 
An Orlyt Eneglis reenhouse 


EXCELLENT as 
a Complete 
Heated Green- 
house . . . For 
Year ’Round 
Gardening 


























It was with interest that I read the 
article on best present-day Iris by Kenneth 
D. Smith in the May issue of FLOWER 
Grower. Just for fun I sat down and fig- 
ured up what it would cost to buy the 96 
varieties he recommends. I didn’t shop 
for prices but put down the first one I 
found in the catalogues. There was one 
I didn’t find in six lists I checked. But to 
buy the other 95 at current 1940 prices 
would cost the home gardener $471.20 or 
an average of $4.96. In his list were 22 
varieties which sell for less than a dollar. 
But there were 17 listed at anywhere from 
$10 up to $40. I should like to suggest 
two lists of best Irises, one for the spe- 
cialist and fan and another of older stand- 
ard sorts, for just ordinary folks who like 
Iris. [Iris breeders say they must intro- 
duce their originations at high prices in 
order to gain prestige. In two or three 
years, prices tumble to a fraction of the 
introductory price.—Editor] 
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Write or ask 
your L & B 
Representative 
for Literature 
and Full Par- 
ticulars 


IDEAL as a 
Portable Cool Greenhouse 


... For Winter Storage of Shrubs, Perennials, ete. 

.-. To Protect Chrysanthemums, Dahlias, etc. 

-.+ To Take The Big Overflow In The Spring, That You Haven't 
Room For In The Greenhouse 





I have never met L. W. Knapp, presi- | Width 13 ft. -Length to suit in 2% ft. 


be equipped with Automatic Ventilation 











a j . | sections. Easy t ut up... Also to take : . . 7 S01 . . 

dent of the newly-organized American Ori- down for moving about’ the ‘property. No | “a. <, tupped for Soil-less Culture. 
ental Poppy Society, but I have often putty glazing . . . No cutting of glass gen we ey og one year against damag« 
exchanged letters with him. He is a com- Available a _ample side and root ventila- ersear" tr _ Pep O 131 

. florist at Zi ville. u tion for the warmest -of weather . . . Can iced ' from $89.: up. ne 13 by 18 
mercial grower and orist a ions , up be put up with or without a foundation .. . costs $287. Sold for Cash or on Convenient 
some miles north of Indianapolis in central Can be heated easily and inexpensively. Can Terms. 
Indiana. J. Earle Smith, the secretary, is 
an amateur back-yard gardener of De Kalb, LORD & BURNHAM COMPANY 
Illinois. It costs $2 to join this society, 
a newcomer to the garden world. One of IRVINGTON, N. Y. DEPT. EO DES PLAINES, ILL. 





the first activities of the society was to 
issue a printed set of planting instruc- 
tions for Oriental Poppies, which can be 
secured by writing to Mr. Smith at 541 N. 
7th Street, De Kalb. 
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AMAZING INTRODUCTORY OFFER! 
Get 10 strong, 2-year-old, field-grown guaranteed satisfac- CATALOG 
tory everblooming rose bushes for $1.00! To acquaint you 

with the superb blooming qualities, the hardiness, and the FREE! 
low direct-from-the-grower prices of Naughton’s famous 
roses, we make this unusual offer. Send $1.00 and we will 
~” ship the following 10 roses: 

2 Red Radiance (Best Red) 2 Briarcliff (Vivid Pink) 

ni Pink Radiance (Best Pink)|1 Betty Uprichard(Copry. Rd.) 
1 Talisman (Gold and Red) {1 Pres. Hoover(Red and Gold) 
1 Etoile de Hollande (Red) 1 Luxembourg (Yel. Apricot) 





















This summer I was in Tahoka, a 
‘ town in western Texas. Near here 
i a number of years ago, Mrs. W. A. : 
Myrick, Jr., a gardener of Lubbock, = 


found a wild flower growing that DRDER COLLECTION NO. 107. All above roses are ever- 
seemed worth while. She sent seed : blooming and hardy throughout the U. 8S. Will bloom first 
e ae iE = FLOWERING SHRUBS year. Fall planted bushes are best! Order now---get 3 
of it to Rex. D. Pearce, the New = Hydrangeas FREE! 
NAUGHTON’S MONEY BACK GUARANTEE! 
If you are not entirely satisfied we refund full purchase Wri 
price or replace with stock satisfactory to you. You can’t lose 7, rite 
hoka Daisy. So this flower, which order now-~piant early! oday! 


has become popular almost literally NAUGHTON FARMS INC. DEPT. R-7WAXAHA 1E TEXA 


round the world, we owe to this | F — ,- i eee 
good Texas gardener. FLOWER GROWER For Beauty and Fruit 




















Jersey seedsman, who tried it out = 
and then introduced it as the Ta- = = 









WITH EvERY 
ROSE ORDER 


































































; ns | GIANT, CULTIVATED 
| mer ‘| Special Rose Collection BLUEBERRIES 
oF | Fall Planting Assures Maximum Growth 
The most delightful com 
In many places in the Southwest plains pinetion of shrub and 
; ° W | fruit vet introduced 
re country, where it gets hot and dry, the Easy to Gro Roses Beautiful, bronzy green 
fq best lawn material seems to be Buffalo These splendid varieties practically take | foliage, graceful white 
¥ care of themselves. flowers and huge soft 
b Grass. One reason why more lawns have iii: Meath maatien cemeieel Gi obit blue fruit, unsurpassed 
not been planted to it is that seed has Betty Uprichard. Salmon-pink. ’ in table quality. 
7 ; olden Dawn. Lemon-yellow. | 
posed mag Per noe ie For ss ype Mme. Jules Bouche. Long-pointed buds; pure | PRICES 
countr e good news is that some o e white 
ry, t ee h f d strai £ Radiance. Rose-pink. REDUCED 
experiment stations have found strains 0 bee Radiance, Clear ret. ONE-THIRD 
Buffalo Grass from which seed can be har- 6 Everblooming Roses, 1 of each kind | wets des tes Tement cole Oe tome eee 
vested more readily. In due time this Value $4.50......$3.00 ened on our vigorous, stocky plants, 18 in. 
Postpaid, cash with order, east of the Mississippi | | Ligh We include three varieties in every 
should mean a greater supply. A well kept | it oe st, add 10 on cent to pay transportation. | shipment to assure pollenization. 
Buffalo Grass lawn will make a home | All 2-yr., field-grown plants that will bloom | 3 for $3.50 5 for $5.00 
gardener in the Blue Grass lawn belt turn in your garden next summer. | 12 for $10.00 100 for $75.00 
green with envy. In places in the South, Send for Illustrated Fall List Transportation charges prepaid 
wt. Anguetion Sees bt Seg Soe 6 LE OBBINK & ATKINS FREE Ulustrated folder ste Pall. barvains, 
in shady spots. I have seen excellent lawns | Nurserymen since 1898 
in California along the coast made of nd titieens Anenen Het ttiaent U.S. ROSEDALE NURSERIES 
Arenaria. | N. B. Fall planting of Roses will give best Box — Saw Mill ao wien N.Y 
Al Amsel results in blooms nezt June—! - Ow, Ne a. 
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A New Weatherproo 


METAL PLANT MARKER 





“IT’' WEARS A CAP” 
We highly recommend this beautiful 
all-year marker for your Fall and 
Spring plantings. 
Made of durable metal; baked enamel, 
green finish. Write on top of stake and 
slip on plastic window cap. You have 
an enduring marker, with no fade-out 
of your writing. Stake is 7” tall, writ- 
ing surface 1144;”x2%4”. Shipped Prepaid. 
12 markers $1.00; 25 markers $2.00; 
50 markers $3.75; 100 markers $7.00. 

Send Your Order To 


SMITH INDUSTRIES 


XENIA, OHIO 
Plant IRIS now for spring bloom 


Finest varieties, moderately priced. 
PROMPT DELIVERY 
Catalog on request 


CARL SALBACH 


644 Woodmont Ave. Berkeley, Calif. 











Park’s 
Fall Flower Book 
FREE 


Tulips, Crocus, Iris, Narcissus 
and many other choice bulbs 
with special Fall Seed List- 
ings. Send Today. 


Geo. W. Park Seed Co. 


Greenwood, S. C. 














Lovely Muscari 


| 35for $1 Prepaid | 


Dainty spikes of lovely little 
blue urn-shaped flowers. Early flowering and very 
hardy. GET YOUR 4-COLOR CATALOG NOW! 


HENRY A. DREER, Inc. 


181 Dreer Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


























BLUE 
RIBBON 
FLOWER 
HOLDER 


"The Holder 
That Holds" 


Nos. 1,3&5 
Pictured 


An outstanding new flower holder. A favorite with 
garden clubs and flower lovers. Stems of flowers 
placed between flexible brass wires, are held firmly 
but not injured. Heavy lead base supplies proper 
balance. Will not rust or wear out. 














#0 Round $.25 #4 Oblong $1.00 
#1 Round 35 #5 Round 1.50 
#2 Round .50 #5 Oblong 1.50 
#3 Round 75 #1 Japanese 75 
#4 Round #2 Japanese 1.00 


#6" Round (very heavy) $3.00 
Postage and packing 10% of order 
Special offer to Garden Clubs 
Wholesale prices upon request 
BLUE RIBBON FLOWER HOLDER CO. 
2315 4th St., No. Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio 
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A Growing Garden 
e 
Diary 
Martize Apney Harrzoa, (8S. C.) 
Ay, thou art welcome, heaven’s 
delicious breath! 
When woods begin to wear the crim- 
son leaf. 
BrYANT 


OctosER 2—There is a feel of autumn 
in the air! Much foliage has put on a 
brilliant tinge; in the distance is yellow 
of Golden Rod, and white of Boneset is 
noticeable. 

I got a man’s point of view today. As 
I was cutting Roses in the Rose garden, 
which is to the side and can be glimpsed 
from the street, this man who is a flower- 
lover stopped by and asked if I would 
suggest at the next garden club meeting 
that people plant more flowers in front 
of their homes so that the public can see 
and enjoy them. He said, “People can’t 
ramble in someone’s backyard to see 
beauties without an invitation.” I agreed 
to do this, but said that the general idea 
now seemed to be to use low shrubbery, a 
green carpet of grass, ete., toward the 
street, framing a picture of the front in 
a way, to be seen by the passerby; and 
for the garden proper to be private, be- 
ing one’s own, to look enticing from the 
house rather than from the street. 


OctosEeR 9—It’s cool enough but so dry 
we have to keep up the watering to save 
plants. 

In the afternoon I motored with friends 
to the suburbs of a neighboring city to 
a Dahlia farm. The many types and colors 
of Dahlias are intriguing. At this farm 
they were planted in rows in full sun 
and mulehed with hay and leaves. We 
were told they use potash, bone meal and 
manure to fertilize. 


OctTosER 13—The light showers of rain 
are not enough to do vegetation much 
good, and it’s too dry to start fall plant- 
ing. The red berries of Euonymus with 
pinkish caps are showy now. The different 
varieties of Euonymus are decorative, not 
particular as to soil or place, and cuttings 
root easily. However, they are bothered 
with disease and insect pests; we have to 
keep an eagle eye for seale (to control 
scale we spray in winter with a miscible 
oil spray and in summer with nicotine 
sulphate solution). Native Euonymus, 
Strawberry Bush, has quite attractive 
fruits, scarlet burrs on the outside with 
crimson berries opening out. 

Groundsel Trees (Baccharis) are be- 
ginning to flower in downy panicles of 
white—others yellowish. These plants of 
shrubby growth greet one on the high- 
ways and at the edge of woods, and just 
spring up in gardens, even thriving in 
dry rocky places. I understand that the 
species B. halimifolia and B. salicina are 
hardy as far north as New England. 





October 16—There was light frost this 
morning; with the first cold spell we feel 
as if we'll surely freeze! The wind is 
blowing, Pecans are falling along with 
leaves and Chrysanthemums are opening 
right along. A friend of mine has a can- 
vas cover over her exhibition and large 
pompon Chrysanthemums, 


As I noticed how pretty the green seed 
pods are on Altheas—they look like little 
Rosebuds—I inhaled delicious odor of 
Eleagnus flowers. Many plants now look 
just gone, some due to dryness, others to 
the nature of the plant. 

The Japanese Irises I ordered came 
this afternoon and the ground, which had 
been prepared sometime ago with manure 
worked in, had to be soaked after setting 
them out. They like rich soil and an 
abundance of water when in bud or 
blooming. 


OcroserR 20—After showers of rain 
yesterday it’s pleasant to work in the 
garden today; however, the moisture is 
only on the surface. We’re getting places 
ready for Tulips to be planted next 
month. Well-decayed manure and bone 
meal were worked into the soil and turned 
under deep. Our new Tulip bulbs came 
this morning and we ean hardly wait till 
the middle of next month to plant them. 
If these are put out too early here our 
temperatures are so mild that the leaves 
may come too quickly for the roots and 
the result will be weaker flowers. 

Manure was turned under deep in the 
borders where we will set out Pansy 
plants next month. It is best not to plant 
them here till then; October sun is not 
good for them. 

Soleil d’Or and Paper White Narcissi, 
also Camassias, are up in the garden. As 
I passed near the “Flowering Limes” 
(Citrange) I got whiffs of delectable 
fragrance and noticed that many of the 
small yellow fruits are on the ground. 

In the vegetable garden artichokes were 
dug—we want some while they are tender 
and fresh to cook with a cheese-cream 
dressing. Peppers and green tomatoes 
were gathered to make pickles, and dry 
lima beans picked for winter use. The 
vegetable garden still supplies us with 
such vegetables as egg-plant, okra and 
turnip greens. 


OctrosER 22—Korean hybrid Chrysan- 
themums are making a display, the cut 
flowers last two weeks in water. A cheer- 
ful looking one is Burgundy, a crimson- 
eerise. Pale Moon, primrose-yellow, is 
flowering next to Lavender Lady which 
is just what the name implies. These 
have double flowers and grow about two 
and a half feet high. The soil for these 
Chrysanthemums contains much organie 
matter; they like plenty of food and good 
drainage. 

Today, we transplanted hybrid per- 
petual and Radiance Rose bushes from 
rows in the vegetable garden. The cuttings 
were put out last December and have nice 
root systems. Later, we'll take up the 
Polyanthas and hybrid teas and put them 
in the Rose garden. They have bloomed 
all summer. We are proud of the way our 
cuttings behaved. 

Calendulas and Columbines, in the seed 
beds, have grown quite large. We moved 
some of them to the flower borders, water- 
ing them before taking them up, and took 
up earth with the roots. These are from 
our own seed from selected plants. We 
are hoping they will give fine flowers in 
the spring. 


OctrosrrR 23—If our Japonicas (Camel- 
lias) and Azaleas bloom well next spring 
I shall feel repaid for my everlastingly 
pouring water around them. They are 
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forming leaf buds and need plenty of 
water. We just can’t keep whole beds 
soaked. 

OctoserR 31—There was rain last night 
and it is cloudy today so we expect more 
rain! 

When I get “dressed up” to go to a 
club meeting I see so many things to do 
in the garden, but you can tell when one 
really “gets down to the dirt” by one’s 
shoes—and hose! 

I mustn’t forget to shear the old bloom 
stems of lavender Verbena (V. bipinnati- 
fida). This has been a joy; I don’t want 
it exhausted making seed. Foliage of 
plants that are growing over tall bearded 
Irises need to be cut back, for these Iris 
rhizomes need sun-curing. 

This morning the Heavenly Blue Morn- 
ing-glories are a glorious sight all over a 
pergola. Footing this is the Chrysanthe- 
mum Astrid, with shell-pink and old-rose 
blossoms shining like sunlight. In another 
place is a showy border of dwarf blue 
Ageratum edging the gleaming yellow 
Sunbright, a single Chrysanthemum. 
When one gets the effect hoped for, 
planning before planting seems so worth- 
while! 


Raising Hardy Asters from Seed 


(Continued from page 462) 


task in my garden is to divide a clump 
of Nove-anglie Asters. So when I 
think it necessary, I cut out a lot of stalks, 
fertilize, water well, and so save myself 
a lot of hard work. I like large clumps; 
they show a greater spot of color, but the 
smooth-leaved kinds will not stand shade 
or they mildew, so they must be divided 
oftener. 

I have had some trouble with mildew, 
especially in some seasons, and a few 
times rust has appeared, but no insect has 
ever bothered my Asters so far. The red 
Novi-belgi kinds seem less vigorous than 
others, and must be pampered somewhat. 
The less showy Nove-anglie type seems 


to be able to hold its own anywhere, un- 
der any circumstances, and will endure 
quite some shade. I have never had one 
mildew, and they stand more dryness 
than others, and seem to be the answer 
where the Novi-belgi varieties do not 
flourish. 

The best authorities advise pinching 
back the tops twice before July, to elimin- 
ate staking, but as I haven’t time to do 
that with all of mine they must grow “as 
is.” If the soil is not rich, they will not 
get too much out of bounds. 

[ will not take space to name kinds to 
buy, as any good list will furnish that, 
for there are none that are really inferior. 
I have had very good luck with my seed- 
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Mrs. Warner’s one-year-old Avocado 
plant, nearly a yard high 


lings, since the first one, named for me by 
that veteran plantsman of the Pacific 
Coast, Carl Purdy, was placed on the 
market. Then came White Plume, an 
Ericoides cross: Red Cloud, redder and 
later than Barr’s Pink; Mt. Rainier, named 
for the snow-capped mountain of Wash- 
ington which, quoting from the “Massa- 
chusetts Nurseryman” of November, 
1939, “is an improvement over the rather 
rare white form of the type.” The same 
bulletin speaks of my newest one, Vio- 
letta, as “being slightly bluer” than those 
which have hitherto been the best blues 
on the market. This, like all my others, 
is handled through a dealer. 

Now, anyone who eares to take the 
time and trouble can do as much as | 
have done, for I have only an average 
sized garden, do all my own work, have 
no special equipment, and raise lots of 
things beside Asters. 

The monetary reward for my work has 
been very little, but I do enjoy quantities 
of garden material that is mine alone, 
some pleasant acquaintances acquired 
through this hobby, and a feeling of hav- 
ing added something to the beauty of the 
world, is surely reward enough for the 
labor involved. 


One-Year Avocado Pear 


“HE accompanying snapshot is of an 

avocado pear seedling just one year 
old (April 7). I planted the pit in a 
3-inch pot of ordinary garden soil. It 
took four weeks to germinate. Last fall 
I repotted it in a 6-inch pot. It has had 
no fertilizer until within the past week. 
Its main requisite seems to be plenty of 
water, which I give it every day. It 
uses a glass and sometimes two daily, but 
I do not let it stand in water. 

This spring it sent out three branches 
at the top. At the time the picture was 
taken it was 31 inehes high. It has never 
lost a leaf, and is a source of interest to 
everyone who comes into my home.— 
(Mrs.) Earte B. Warner, (Conn.) 
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King Alfred Daffodils 
10 Large Bulbs 
$j00 


Grand monarch of all Daffo- 
dils; rich golden yellow; large 
fiowers on 24 inch stems. Lasts 
long in the garden and as cut 
flower. Vigorous grower. Ex- 
tremely satisfactory. 








EMPEROR « VICTORIA 


e TULIPS ° 


We can deliver the highest quality, top size 
Tulip bulbs, produced by the cool moist cli- 
mate of the Puget Sound country. Our bulbs 
have been giving complete satisfaction to 
thousands of satisfied customers for more than 
25 years. Remember we grow them. 


Send for our catalog listing Tulips, Daffodils, 
Iris, Lilies and many other bulbs for Fall 
planting. Order early while a full selection is 
assured. 


Here are a few special offers for Flower 
Grower readers. 


COLCHICUMS 


(Giant Autumn-Flowering 
Crocus) 


5 Bulbs *J00 


Each bulb bears many unus- 
ually beautiful rosy-carmine 
flowers. Hardy; easy to grow; 
good for cutting. Makes in- 
teresting gifts for the sick, as 
bulbs will bloom without soil 
or water. 











20 Large Bulbs *J00 






Select your choice of (,s 


Emperor with rich yellow a 
Ca. 4 


trumpet and petals, or 
et 






Victoria with white petals 
and yellow trumpet. These 
two favorites are fine com- 
panion plants. Valuable 








for beds, borders, cutting. 


SILVER STARS 


(Ornithogalum Nutans) 
30 Large Bulbs *J0O0 


This new and unusual bulb bears elegant 
spikes of beautiful frosty, silvery-grey flowers 
shaded pale sea-green. Thrives in dense shade 
or open border. Hardy. Valuable for cutting. 


GARDENVILLE BULB GROWERS =.:<: 





ENGLISH IRIS 
SUNSET 


12 Large Bulbs $1.00 


Sometimes called the ‘‘Garden 
Orchid.”” Sunset is a rosy 
orchid-lavender, blooming in 
June and early July. Hardy; 
a good cut flower; height 19 
inches. 








Box aseo TACOMA, WASH. 
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DAY-LILIES 


Plant now for next year's bloom 


These new hybrid Lemon Lilies are fast becom- 
ing garden aristocrats. Perfectly hardy, easy to 
grow, fine for cutting. Large trumpet-shaped 
flowers on long stems. Beautiful color shades, 
and these new varieties offer bloom all summer 
through. We offer only strong field-grown plants. 


BAY STATE — Glistening KWANSO—Large DOUBLE 
deep yellow, about July flowers of rich golden 
Ist.35¢ each; 3 for $1.00 bronze in August. 

DR. REGEL—Rich orange- 25e each; 3 for 65¢ 
yellow in May. Very fra- Very large 

P flowers of 


grant.25¢ each; 3 for 65¢ lemon-yellow 
FLORHAM — Rich golden 
yellow with Indian red 
markings. June and July. 
25c each; 3 for 65c 
J. A. CRAWFORD—Apri- 
cot yellow, shaded light 
cadmium. Late June. 
35c each; 3 for $1.00 
HYPERION — A PRIZE 
WINNER. Very large 
flowers of finest pale yel- 
low. Very fragrant. Sun 
or shade. 


$1.00 each; 3 for $2.75 





in early July. 
35c¢ each; 3 for $1.00 
Ww. H. WYMAN— 


MRS. 
Latest to bloom. Lovely 
light yellow flowers in 
August. 
35¢ each; 3 for $1.00 
THE GEM — Rich, deep 
orange-yellow middle of 
June. 


35¢ each; 3 for $1.00 
THUNBERGI — Very fine 
July blooming, light yel- 

low flowers. 
25¢ each; 3 for 65¢ 





SPECIAL OFFER: 10 fine (1 of each listed 


above), postpaid for $3.00. 


Flowering Crab Trees 

These hardy flowering trees are very showy and desirable. 
Mature into small trees and are fine for specimen or 
group planting. Trees are 3 to 4 feet tall now. Your 
choice, 87c each; 3 for $2.17; 6 for $3.98 prepaid. 
BECHTELS—Frangrant double pink that look like roses. 
CORONARIA—The wild sweet crab. Bright rose pink 
flowers with delicious fragrance. ELEY1!1!—Semi-double 
dark red. Smal! fruits are shining red. DOLGA—Light 
pink bloom. Very showy in autumn with vivid red fruits. 
NEIDSWETZKANA, or Red Russian—Deep rose pink of 
large size. Fruit is clusters of dark shining red. 
PRUNUS NEWPORT—Showy pink flowers. Foliage is 
bright red in early spring and turn to deeper red in 
summer, 

ORIENTAL POPPY: We are moving a field of poppies 
this fall and have some fine mixed plants of finest 
varieties. We offer these at a Bargain. Eight fine plants, 
unlabeled, for $1.90 Postpaid. 

Write for catalog of French Lilac, 

Shrubs, etc. 


THE HARMON NURSERY 
Box F Prospect, Ohio 


WILDFLOWERS and FERNS 


FOR FALL PLANTING 


Our regular yearly catalog and Wild- 
flower folder are yours for the asking. 
For special offers see our full page ad 
in August Flower Grower. 


plants 


Peony Iris, Trees, 








We have a complete line of hardy, re- 
liable nursery stock in trees, evergreens, 
perennials, shrubs and fruit. 


THE AIKEN NURSERIES INC. 


"Grown In Vermont, It’s Hardy’’ 


Box 25 Putney, Vermont 

















carnutfobeca 


‘LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 


Ambitious? Here’s a profession for men 
and women. Year-round occupation—also 
interesting hobby! Home study course 
praised by hundreds. Write for free book- 
Ms = ~, Pgs ony thru Landscape Traiming’’ 
fy St Hill ells how others have created their 


pet iA own business with esteemed place 
Mir irs ik 7 










in their communities. Write today. 
AMERICAN LANDSCAPE SCHOOL 
6190 Grand Ave. Des Moines, la. 








Bartlett Service is 
available from 
Maine to the Caro- 
linas. Consult your 
phone book or write our home 





office. 


The F. A. Bartlett Tree Expert Co. 


Stamford, Conn. 
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We Hear from Texas 


Mrs. JoHN CLARKSON DARNELL 


Look forward to Autumn when Sum- 
mer has gone. 

There’s joy at the fireplace when 
Winter comes on. 

You’ve lived until Autumn. Be grate- 
ful, be glad. 

Remember the Spring and the Sum- 
mer you've had. 

EpGar A. GUEST 


ELL I do believe I’m grateful and 

glad for all the joys accorded me 

by Nature during the past spring 
and summer days, and autumn has always 
been my favorite time of all the year. 
It is the epitome of fullness, complete- 
ness and fruition. To me it represents 
the three-quarters age in our lives when 
we can begin to realize accomplishment of 
desires and efforts, a preparation and 
arrangement for the peace and quietude 
of long years of age ahead—the chair by 
the fireplace in winter. 

Let me diverge one moment from this 
path to say how sad a thing I think it 
is that we have traveled so far from this 
sacred place in the home, this evening 
gathering around the pleasant fireplace 
with its flames playing among the logs. 
For those who have once enjoyed this 
the sweet memory will be unforgetable 
and such hours of childhood and youth 
will hold the embryo of uplifting thoughts 
and deeds far more than those spent away 
from this old fireside embrasure. 

The fireplace still has a place in hearts 
for it now is built on lawns to encourage 
social converse and friendship into long 
evening hours. And I really ean’t think 
of an addition to the landscape that could 
be made more enjoyable than an outdoor 
fireplace. I’m not meaning merely a few 
stones thrown together to build a fire 
under to heat coffee or fry a steak. I 
want a real enclosure and a chimney to 
encourage a blaze and carry off the smoke. 
Too, it must have niches at each side in 
which to slip the iron lattice that is to 
hold several cooking utensils. These can 
be used and taken out at will. Around 
most homes (except in Texas where a 
rock is a rarity) are all the necessary 
things for such a fireplace and a few 
days time would prepare it for the joy 
of the whole family. The young son 
could have his evening with the eom- 
panions of the fishing party in cooking 
and eating the fish they caught; the 
young girl could have her evening when 
hot cocoa could be enjoyed with the big 
‘ake she herself had baked that day; and 
mother and father could be really carried 
back to olden days they were in a fair 
way to forget without this pleasant little 
jog to their memory. This is my prophecy. 
Try one and tell me if I am not right. 

By the way have you people ever tried 








NOTICE:—IN THE PURCHASE OF PLANTS 
by mail, the buyer is expected to pay transportation 
charges unless the advertiser quotes a ‘“‘prepaid 
price’’ in his ad. This rule shall govern trans- 
actions between our plant advertisers and buyers. 











planting the Huisache (pronounced “Wee- 
satch”) either in clumps or as borders 
along highways? It is Southern but 
might be adaptable farther north. Its 
grey sweeping limbs and yellow fragrant 
flowers in early spring make it admirable 
for highway trails and for dividing lines 
on estates. It is spiny natured and for 
this reason would make fine hedges to 
keep out undesirable entrance of people 
or animals. A closely planted trail along 
highways would vie superiorly with that 


of the much vaunted Dogwood even in 
bloom. J. Frank Dobie, a Texas writer, 


claims that a generous use of the Hui- 
sache in landscape work would soon vie 
in charm with the Cherry Blossom Drive 
at Washington for the sight at blooming 
time is one of gorgeous beauty. The 
shrub grows quickly and blooms at an 
early age. Under cultivation there is a 
marked improvement over its appearance 
in the wild state, the grey color being 
deeper, the swaying branches longer and 
more graceful and the flowers larger and 
more odorous. 

While I am speaking of shrubs I want 
to ask if you have the Carob tree, Cera- 


tonia, coming from the Mediterranian 
country. A friend in California asks me 


if I want seed of it and says they are 
an inch wide and from 3 inches to a foot 
in length. She says the Ceratonia is a 
very beautiful evergreen tree growing 
35 feet high in rich soil but on poor land 
it is smaller. 

History gives that in Palestine the 
fruit of the Carob tree was called Saint 
John’s Bread and is supposed to be the 
“locusts and wild honey” the Bible speaks 
of and the husks of the fruit were eaten 
by the prodigal son on the way to his 
father’s home. This fruit is rich in 
protein and sugar and is very nourishing. 

The flowers are inconspicuous but the 
leaves are thick and beautiful with glossy 
red stems with fruit growing in ¢lusters. 
When the long pods turn brown in 
autumn they are ripe and are relished 
by people and all kinds of stock and are 
fattening. The Carob tree will stand a 
few degrees of frost and because of the 
demand for the fruit it has a fine out- 
look as a farm tree. <A well grown tree 
will produce as much as a_ thousand 
pounds of fruit and this is excellent stock 
food when ground. The tree bears at 
eight years and may be raised by seeds 
and cuttings. 


O you know I’m getting terribly in- 

terested in those Mexican gourd 
strings. I bought mixed small gourd seed 
this spring and raised some of the oddest 
creations I have ever seen. The warted 
white and yellow ones are truly beautiful 
and some are real black, some bright 
vellow tipped green, some striped, some 
handled but all are small enough to use 
in a Mexican “charm string.” Now all | 
shall have to buy will be red and green 
peppers (long and round ones) Devils 
horns, cones of all sorts and—and—what 
else must I put in? I'll pay for any 
oddity you care to send me. I will send 
yellow gourds (little smaller than a goose 
egg) to any one sending postage. Do 
make up one of these “charm strings” 
for a living-room corner to brighten the 
long winter days. 
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TREE PEONIES 


Aristocrats of the garden 


: America 
t collection in a 
We have the large vir separate 


and offer theTninese, Japanese and 
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eat Luted Hybrids). Se a s 
oy be ant throug i ustrated Folder on 


to the darkest re ine collection of 


fter a f 
est. We also © 
Hesbaceous Peonies. 


OBERLIN PEONY GARDENS 


Dept. T Sinking Spring. Penna. 


A. P. Bonvallet & Co. 


Growers of fine gladioli 





WICHERT, ILLINOIS 


BABY LILY BULBS 


Sound little one-season bulbs, true 
Lillums. Many should bloom first sum- 
mer, most the second. Gorgeous blend, 
not less than 7 kinds in mixture, all 
hardy. 40 for $1.00; 100 for $2.25. 
Unique Catalog, Dept. 


Z. 
REX. D. PEARCE “OORESTOWN 
FRAGRANT TULIPS 


MRS. MOON—vellow ORANGE KING—vivid orange 
LA MERVEILLE—salmon red D!IDO—two-tone salmon 


Lovely large flowers, ail delightfully fragrant. 


COLLECTION of 4 each of these 4 sorts, properly 
labeled, 16 BULBS for $1.00 


Ask for our catalog of tulips, daffodils, iris, etc. 
FLORAVISTA rt. 3, Box 669-F Olympia, Wash. 


The ABC of 


BETTER 
LAWNS 


(Just Published) 


By HOWARD B. SPRAGUE 
198 pages, illustrated, $2.00 


W rt soil conditions produce a healthy 
turf? How can you combat soil acidity ? 
How can you control weeds and insect 
enemies of turf? How renovate poor turf? 
How do you go about planting a new lawn? 

Howard Sprague, whose experiments for 
more than 15 years at the N. J. Agricultural 
Experiment Station have made his name 
synonomous with lawn culture the world 
over, provides plain answers to these ques- 
tions which you can put to immediate, prac- 
tical use. 

Specific directions for soil preparation and 
planting, the characteristics of grasses, regu- 
lar management practices, are given in sim- 
plified form. Sketches show how to identify 
the various grasses by leaf and stem char- 
acters. Convince yourself of the value the 
book holds by examining a copy for 10 days. 



































Sees 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 
330 W. 42nd St., N. Y. C. 
Send me Sprague—Better Lawns for 10 days’ exami- 
nation on approval. In 10 days I will send $2.00, 
plus few cents postage, or return book postpaid. (We 
pay postage on orders accompanied by remittance.) 


Name 
Address 


TE ee re 


Position . 


Company dine . FG 10-40 
(Books sent on approval in U. S. and Canada only.) 

















Your Garden of Verse’ 


Who Loves the Earth 


Who loves the earth learns all man ever 
knows: 
If doubts are hinting that the prophets 
erred, 
He sees a severed slip produce a Rose, 
and resurrection is a proven word. 
If metal wings with man-made thunders 
rain 
Death from the heavens once munificent, 
He walks beside the furrows Warm with 


grain 
And knows that life-from-rain is God’s 

intent. 
This bound and printed loam is Life’s own 

book, 


Its lithographs in all tongues legible; 
The prayerful one who turns this way to 


look 
Will learn the truths the ages have to 
tell. 


O, troubled heart, seeking a living clue, 
Turn back to earth and read these pages 
through! 
—Eva WILLES WANGSGARD 


Autumn Woods 


I am in a world of bronze and flame 

And russet-gold. I have forgotten quite 
The tender radiance of spring, its claim 
To beauty, in this world of vivid light! 


So brilliant is the blaze that leaps from 
tree 

To tree, that fires the wood’s thick under- 
brush, 

It casts a scarlet glory over me 

And makes a flame of each small vine, each 
bush. 


Even the air is tinged with amber-gold 
And through the woods there is a scarlet 


haze. 
The year has gone quite mad as it grows 
old,— 


Mad with the beauty of these autumn days. 
—HELEN Baytey Davis 


Reverie in a Garden 


Sweetly the scent of my garden flowers 
Wafts to the clear blue sky, 

And again I find I’m thinking 
Of friends in days gone by. 


Like a picture that graces a barren wali 
To sate the atmosphere, 

So my garden is a recollection 
Of friends I hold most dear. 


By barter the plants were given me 
And they grew in a friendly way 
To fill my garden with pleasant thoughts 
And words my friends might say! 
—Susan J. HOEFLING 


Flown 


The drooping Willow’s 

Green boughs sweeping 

Her shade in the brook, 

Are sighing and weeping. 

The North wind abruptly 

Has a woebegone tone, 

For the sweet-scented flowers 
And summer have flown. 

—Lypia A. CavucH 


* Readers are invited to contribute original 
poems for this column. 
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Pitzonkas Prize Mixture 
of Pansy Plants 


Huge flowers noted for their 
uniform size, extra fine texture 
and wide range of colors. You 
will be amazed at the rich 
shades of red, pink, yellow, 
bronze, blue, black, lavender, 
and delicate orchid tints. 





Strong plants $2.25 per 100, postpaid 


Send your order today, and get to know 
Pitzonka’s Prize Pansy Plants. 


PITZONKA'S PANSY FARM 


P. O. Box F Bristol, Pennsylvania 














HARDY POLYANTHUS PRIMROSES 


PLANTS For Fall planting, selected colors, 
$2.00 per dozen. 


SEED 1940 crop, mixed colors, from fine 
English stock, packet $1.00, 2 pkt. 
-50. 


Folder on request. 


MARGUERITE R. CLARKE, Rt. 1, Clackamas, Ore. 











MORE PRODUCTIVE PLANTS 
WITH HYPONEX 


A complete food for grass, plants, vegetables, bushes and 
trees. Grow stronger plants, more and targer flowers, 
indoors or out, and IN SOIL, SAND OR BARREN 
EARTH. Hyponex contains the primary plant foods and 
rarer elements, with Vitamin B, added. 


3 oz. can 25c 1 Ib. can $1.00 
10 ib. drum $8.00 


Send $1 for { tb. sample (makes 100 gals.)—dollar 
credited on first order for 10 Ibs. 


Buy from drug, florist, seed or hardware store—or from us 


HYDROPONIC CHEMICAL CO., INC. 
315 West 39th St., New York, N. Y. 


HYPONEX PLANT FOOD 
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Don’t be misled by those who say there 


are no good tulips available this year. 
We have thousands of top size bulbs in 
a wide assortment of splendid varieties, 
but of course they. are moving out 
rapidly. 

We also have a large supply of some 
items in a slightly smaller bulb, espe- 
cially a few of the lovely Cottage 
tulips. These varieties will give prac- 
tically top-sized flowers from this size 
bulb, which is about 4% inches around. 
That is larger than many of the bulbs 


offered this year. Why be without tulips 
next spring when Conley’s offer such 
fine bulbs at such a low price. 


Inglescombe Yellow, Canary-yellow. .$4.00 


Inglescombe Pink, Salmon-pink..... 4.00 
La Merveille, Rose-scarlet....... ceoe See 
Orange King, Orange-rose.......... 4.40 
Ellen Willmott, Creamy-yellow...... 4.40 
Mixed Cottage Tulips, Many kinds.. 3.50 
Prices per 100, 50 at the 100 rate. 
Postpaid, 
Free! Color illustrated catalog of tulips, 


defhedils: lilies and 
for fall planting. 


CONLEY’S BLOSSOM FARM 
Box 386 
Eugene, Oregon 


many other fine bulbs 


Dept. A 

















OREGON GIANT PANSY SEED 


For PROFIT and PLEASURE! 
To be sure of true stock order 
your seed direct of the originator 
and grower of this  unexcelled 
strain, 

MRS. MERTON G. ELLIS 

Box 66, Canby, Oregon 

1 pkt. 600 seeds, mixed...... $i. 

3 pkts. 600 seeds, 
Trial pkt. 175 seeds, mixed... 
Cultural Directions and Marketing 
Suggestions, FREE on_ request. 


.STAS SE ial 


Naturalizing 
100 for $3.20 ppd. 


Special ‘'Collection A" 


25 SHORT CUP NARCISSI 
25 POET’S NARCISSI 
50 GOLDEN TRUMPET DAFFODILS 


Separately Packed and Labeled 100 $3.20 
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RATE it5c PER WORD, COUNT ALL WORDS, 12%6c per * 
word for three or more consecutive insertions using same Hemerocallis 
copy. Every advertiser must use three insertions per year DAYLILIES, Dauntless, Linda, Patricia, Serenade, Sunny 
No one time orders for one issue per year accepted. No West—each $1.50. Hyperion, Iris Perry, Mrs. 3 
order for less than $3.00 per month accepted. CASH Austin, Mrs. W. H. Wyman, Ophir, Radiant, each 50c. 
WITH ORDER. Bardeley, Calypso, Gem, Gypsy, Imperator, Margaret 
Perry, each 25c. Postage paid on orders over $2.00. 
Fisher Flowers, Germantown, Tenn. 
Baby Evergreens : 
Iris 
25, 2 YEAR COLORADO BLUE SPRUCE $1.00; 15— 
3 yr. transplants, $1.00; 4—4 yr. transplants, $1.00. all IRISES, 25 choice varieties, labeled, all different, pre- 
postpaid. Wide list, baby evergreens. Ransom Nurse ry, paid for $1.00. List of 450 varieties including latest, now 
Geneva, Ohio ready. John N. Bommersbach, Decatur, II. 
se, if DIFFERENT Fall Blooming IRIS for $1.15 Postpaid. 
atin Hundreds of other hardy varieties. Catalogue free. Fair 
Chance Farm, Beloit, Kansas. 
BLUEBERRIES. For Fall Planting. A full line of our * - " ‘ : 
famous quality plants, earth on roots. Guaranteed true JAPANESE IRISES. For $2.00 will send postpaid, eight 
to name. Careful buyers, get our free folder. Houston double-fan divisions finest Yokohama named _ varieties 
Orchards, Box K, Hanover, Mass, properly labeled. Sherbrooke Gardens, Kirkland, Wash. 
Bulbs Lawn Seeds 
aes LAWN CARE—valuable treatise on weed control and 
DAFFODILS, TULIPS, HYACINTHS, CROCUS, etc other maintenance senti ixty indexed issues 25e— 
shipped duty free, charges prepaid to destination. Apply book binding $1. Free subscription to future bulletins 
for catalog. J. HEEMSKERK, c/o P. van Deursen, Sas- included. O. M. Scott & Sons Co., Marysville, Ohio. 
senheim, Holland. 
2 “PURE KENTUCKY” Blue Grass Lawn Seed of the same 
TULIP oes. 100 Mixed, all types, large, $4.00; highly dependable quality is cheaper now. We know that 
bedding, $2.75 10 each 10 varieties labeled, assorted nature’s plan of early seeding is best and you will like 
colors $4.25; bedding, $3.00. _Prepaid east of Rockies. the way it comes up and grows. 5 Ibs. $1.50: 10 Ibs. 
The Van Gardens, Kingsion, New Jersey. $2.50; 25 Ibs. $5.75: 50 Ibs. $10.50. F. O. B. subject 
change. WALNUT LAWN FARM, Military Rd., Lexing- 
FORTY DARWIN TULIPS $1.00. Large bedding size, ton, Ky. 
diameter 1” up. Price not advanced yet but order early. —____ 
Other Dollar Specials: 100 Ranunculus or Anemones; 40 ‘ 
Dutch Iris; 12 King Alfred Daffodils; 30 Narcissus; One Pansies 
Clivia. Each item $1.00.. Three items, $2.75. Six, $5.35. ee 
Postpaid. Fall Bulb Catalog out Aug. 15. Tells how to HUSKY GIANT PANSIES produce immense flowers. 50 
grow Amaryllis and all bulbs. Cecil Houdyshel, Dept. F., fine plants $1.00. 7 Pacific Giant Delphiniums, $1.00. 
La Verne, Calif. Postpaid. Wayside Nurseries, Knightstown, Ind. 
Cactus Peonies 
CACTUS—15 miniature size or 8 blooming size, all dif- PEONIES—AUTEN large Doubles, Singles, Japs, Hybrids; 
ferent, all labeled, $1.00 prepaid. ‘These are Cacti, not white, pink, novelty colors, unfading reds; all among 
succulents. Cultural directions and 25 Candy Cactus seed world’s finest, an outstanding improvement in Peonies 
and 25 mixed Cacti seed free with each order. 1 small Small ads, plain catalogue permit moderate prices. 
Old Man Cactus 25c extra. This is the best offer in the Healthy roots, fresh dug. Send for list. Edward Auten 
Cactus world. No catalog at present; order direct from Jr., Box W, Princeville, Illinois. 
this adv. Satisfaction guaranteed. Mrs. Fred Clark, 
Box 143, Van Horn, Texas. PEONY ARISTOCRATS for your yards and gardens. Only 
——— best of old and new varieties, at attractive prices. Our 
CACTUS SUCCULENT JOURNAL. Articles on culture, Catalog names best commercial cut-flower varieties. and 
new species, exploration, illustrated pronouncing glossary. gives valuable planting and growing instructions. HAR- 
Recognized authority. Learn about Cacti, $1.00 six months. MEL PEONY COMPANY, Growers of Fine Peonies since 
tox 101, Pasadena, California. 1911, Berlin, Maryland. ee 
een aa — = SIX FINE PEONIES $2.00. _ Solange. Cherry Hill. Lady 
s Alexander Duff, President aft, Mons. Jules Elie an¢ 
Daffodils Felix Crousse. Standard divisions. Prepaid. Collection 
of 25 fine Peonies, carefully packed and with express 
DAFFODILS: Per bushel: 7 variety mixture $8.50, 20 prepaid at $10.00. Tree Peony Banski, free flowering 
variety mixture, $10.00; Emperors $6.00; Olympias $8.00. lilac rose. Mature four year clump. $3.00, delivered 
Rivers’ Edge Flower Farm, Nuttall, Va. All of the above are true to name and correctly labeled. 
Request a copy of our Peony list. Walton E. Milliman. 
“HAND-MADE” Daffodil Mixture. Each package con- Rockford, Michigan. 
tains 100 bulbs—25 varieties—S8 distinct types, covering : , 
two months bloom, includes King Alfred, Olympia, SEE MY ADD September issue for lowest prices on 
Laurens Koster, Glory of Sassenheim, Buttercup, etc., Quality Peonies and 800 other varieties Poppies, Day- 
$3.00 package. 10 packages (1000) $29.00. Daffodils for lilies, Iris. Dr. Thimlar Gardens, Ft. Wayne, Ind. 


naturalizing, Barri Conspicuus, Early and Late Poeticus, 









































ag PROPER TOOLS 
FOR BETTER GARDENS 


Spades, Trowels, Cultivators, Bud 
ding and Grafting Supplies, Prun 
ing Shears and Saws, Materials 
for Tree Repair, Lawn Equipment. 
A. M. Leonard & Son, Piqua, 0. 


— 
FREE WRITE TODAY FOR 96. PAGE CATALOG 



















Mertensia Virginica 
or BLUE BELLS 


Large clusters of blue bell-shaped flowers on 12 
to 16 inch stems during April and May. Plant 
this fall for bloom next spring. 

10 for $1.00 e° 25 for $2.00 postpaid 
Dodecatheon Meadia—[{Shooting Star] 
Caltha Palustris—[Marsh Marigold] 

Hepatica Triloba—[Liverwort ] 
Viola Pedata—T[Bird’s Foot Violet] 
Any 10 for $1.00 or 25 for $2.00 Postpaid 
for complete list of wild flowers. Also 
Hardy Perennial Catalog. 


HEREFORD’S GARDENS 
Oakford ; : ‘ ; : : Illinois 





Send our 





$1.25 each. 
34 Edsall 


HANNA DAHLIA GARDENS, 
Park, N. J. 


Write for list. 
Ave., Palisades 











Double English Violets 














DOUBLE ENGLISH VIOLETS: unusual and rare. Ex 

tremely fragrant, intensely double. Color, deep violet 

$1.50 per dozen. Walton E. Milliman, Rockford, Michigan. 
Eremurus 

WORLD’S MOST BEAUTIFUL LILY—Rare ‘Eremurus. 

1-2 yr., $1.00 per 10. Assorted pink, yellow. white. Now 

booking orders. Fairview Gardens, Fox Lake, Wisconsin. 








Greenhouse Seeds 





GREENHOUSE SEEDS, PLANTS AND BULBS. 
kinds to plant now for Winter flowering under 
Free catalog. S. Cobb, Dept. D, 22 Barry Rd., 
dale, N, 


Many 
glass. 
Scars- 








Snenstiohies 





USE ROTOTOX SPRAY for Dahlia leaf hopper, 
corn borer (write for special corn borer bulletin); Gladi- 
olus thrips—dipping, soaking, spraying; Delphinium— 
Cyclamen mite; Rose pests; etc. 20 page Green Booklet 
free with order or on request. Postpaid prices: 8 oz. 
(makes 12-24 gallons) $1.00; 1 pt. $1.75; 1 at. $3.00; 
% gal. $5.00; 1 gal. $10.00; cash with order. Write for 
circular describing sprayer that works from the _ hose 


European 


THE ROTOTOX COMPANY, 8121 Yale St., East Willis- 
ton, N. Y. 


also mixture 12 good varieties covering six weeks bloom, ra 
postpaid. $1.75 hundred; $15.00 thousand. Everything blooming Perennials 
SEND NOW, For Free Colored Catalog of size. Price list. Howard Gardens, Republic, Mo. z 
TULIPS, DAFFODILS, HYACINTHS, CRO- _— $1.00 BARGAINS. 20 assorted 2-year-old phlox. 10 
CUS, GRAPE HYACINTHS, SNOWDROPs, LARGE MIXED, blooming size bulbs. Narcissus. Daffo- 3-year-old assorted phlox. 5 assorted peonies. 8 poppies 
and other genuine imported, and domestic dils, Jonquils, $1.50 per hundred from this ad. Postpaid each different. 10 asters or violets each different color. 
bulbs for fall planting. Sunbeam Gardens, Milner, Va. ‘ 5 collections $4.50. $3.00 orders postpaid. Justamere 
eiaiakininiene _— —_ z Nook, Ellenville, N. Y. 
STASSEN FLORAL GARDENS - — 
Box |7 Roslyn Heights, N. Y. Dahlias Prize Seals 
DAHLIA CLUMPS—Katie K, Darcy Sainsbury, Freida PRIZE SEALS for Flower Shows. Write for samples and 
George, $1.00 each. Joyce Louise, Lois Walcher, Eminent, prices to The Horner Press, 3517 Lancaster Ave., Phila- 


delphia, Pa. 








Special Offers 


SOIL-S-GRO—I0ce PACKAGE for growing plants without 
soil and for plant-treatment with Vitamin B,, sent post- 











paid. Satisfaction or money back. SOILL-S-GRO LAB- 
ORATORIES, P. O. Box 292, Syracuse, N. Y. 
OPPORTUNITY for man to earn big commission check 
weekly selling guaranteed nursery stock; learn landscap- 
ing. Choice territories open throughout state. Customers 
now buying for Fall. Write quickly. Ilgenfritz, Monroe 
Nursery, Box 665F. Monroe, Michigan. 

SEND FOR LIST real bargains. Peonies, Phlox, Pop- 
pies, Dahlias, Glads, Raspberries Strawberries and_ hardy 
Northern grown general nursery stock. The Kindig 
Nursery, Indiana. 


Middlebury, 








Tropical Seuss Plants 
FLAME OF THE WOODS 7ic: 





Seaforthia Palm 25c; Pink 











Turks Cap 25c; Blue Sage 25c; Papaya 60c; Cattley 
Guava 20c; Night Blooming Sweet Jassamine Se. All 
7 plants $2.25. Postpaid Free Catalogue. Shaffer 
Nurseries, B500, Clearwater, Florida. 
Violas 

PERENNIAL VIOLA PLANTS. Grown only from cut 
tings, large attractive flowers. Maggie Mott—light blue 
fragrant. Pride of Victoria—deep blue Moseleys Per 
fection—bright yellow. Jersey Gem—pure violet 3. for 
$1.00, $3.00 dozen. Postpaid. Harper Viola Gardens, 
Scappoose, Oregon. 
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Have Fun 


WATCH PADDY’S 
HAIR GROW 







In millionaires’ mansions and 
cottage kitchens you'll find 
PADDY O’HAIR — the most 
beloved and amusing novelty 
= : ever created. Talk about 
Mazic; Fill with water; spread special seed 
—then watch the miracle! PADDY grows 
thick crop of bright green hair, eyebrows, 
and sideburns. You can give him haircuts; 
the grass will grow for months; can be 
planted again and again. PADDY is 5 
inches tall; made of durable pottery. Thous- 
ands buy PADDY for them- seen 
selves; then reorder for gifts Ps : 
and prizes. Send $1.00 for 
PADDY complete with gen- 
erous supply of seed and in- 9 
struction. Postpaid. Satis- 
faction guaranteed or your % 
money refunded. 

Special prices on quantities 
to Garden Clubs and Bazaars. 
PADDY NOVELTY CO. 
237 WASHINGTON AVE. 
GOLIAD, TEXAS 


































Gladiolus Bulbs 


Highest Quality Lowest Prices 
Send for catalog listing 200 


leading varieties. It’s free. 


REDWOOD NURSERIES 
P. O. Box 587 SALEM, OREGON 























LOVELY NATIVE BULBS 


Entrancing! Delightful! Lovely! will but mildly 


express your pleasure in these enchanting 
Spring-flowering native bulbs. They do splen- 
didly in the East, too. 
“Get Acquainted Collections’’ 

24 Mariposa Tulips, 6 each 6 vars. named ........ $1300 
25 Brodiaeas, 5 each 5 vars. mamed............... 1.00 
25 Dogtooth Violets, 5 each 5 vars. named......... 1.10 
25 Giant Trilliums, 5 each 5 vars. named.......... 1.40 
18 Stately Camassia, 6 each 3 vars. named........ 1.00 


All Five Collections for $5.00 
(Postpaid to your door with full culture) 


Free Upon Request. Beautiful catalog illustrated in color 
describes these and many other unusual Bulbs, Seeds, 
Plants, with full culture. 


CARL PURDY 


Box 1005 UKIAH, CALIF. 





Newer Flowering 


BULBS 


This is the year for “something 
different”. Here are rare delights 
for winter windows: Veltheimia, 
Babiana, Oxalis variabilis, Lache- 
nalia, Morea, Crytanthus. Ask for 
Illustrated Catalog of the Unusual 
in Seeds, Plants, Bulbs. 


REX. D. PEARCE 
MOORESTOWN, N. J. 


ORCHIDS for YOUR GARDEN 


The Hardy Chinese Orchid, Bletilla 
Hyancinthina will thrive anywhere in 
your garden. They are easy to grow 
in pots, in the border or in the rock 
garden, in sunny or shady location. 
Fall planting will insure Spring flow- 
ers. 
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Take advantage of these low prices. 


No. | Bulbs, $2.00 for 5 
No. 2 Bulbs $2.00 for 8 


Catalog on request. 


OAKHURST GARDENS 
Foothill Blvd. Arcadia, Calif. 
IRIS—AMARYLLIS—RARE BULBS 


512 W. 


Specializing in 








| during late August and September. 





Things Out of the Ordinary 


(Continued from page 480) 


Liatris Scariosa Alba 


EW plants of recent introduction have 

given me as much pleasure as I have 
had from the White Button Snakeroot, 
Liatris scariosa alba. It is the exact 
counterpart of the useful L. scariosa, ex- 
cept that the purple buttons of the latter 
have been changed to pure white, adding 
a very definite value to the plant as a cut 
flower as well as a landscape ornament 
Like 
its parent it is quite indestructible in any 
well-drained ordinary soil in sun. Although 
this is not the time to be thinking of 





planting, Gardenside Nurseries’ (Shelburne, 


Vt.) advertisement of it in May FLOWER 
GRowWER brought it to mind and I am 


mentioning it before it is overlooked. 


Cape Cowslips 


HINGS are looking up in American 
horticulture. If you haven’t taken the 


time to make the observation, you will be 
surprised at the number of rare plants to 
be found in our catalogues now which 
little more than a dream ten 
The catalogue of Oakhurst Gardens, 
512 West Foothill Blvd., Arcadia, Calif., 
with its long list of rare bulbs, is re- 
sponsible for the foregoing thoughts, and 
it will be the means of acquainting you with 
a lot of splendid material, if you give it 
the chance. Among its interesting items, 
the seven named kinds of Cape Cowslips 
(Lachenalia) intrigue me not a little, for 
I know they will give me as much, or more, 
pleasure this winter for the time and money 


were years 


Ago. 


a 


| expended on them as anything else I can 
grow. They are easily handled in the 


window garden under the same care given 
Freesias. 


Perm-A-Tags 





| EFORE winter closes in on the garden, 

you are going to have many uses for 
labels, if the record is going to be legible 
next spring. If you have found a satis- 
factory marker among the many good ones 
now gn the market, you will no doubt keep 
on using it. That is only common sense. 
But I venture the opinion that Perm-A- 
Tags, made by King’s Garden Specialties, 
918 University Bldg., Syracuse, N. Y., will, 
because of their unique construction, fill 
certain roles better than anything else you 
can find. You at least owe it to yourself 
to get their literature. 


Double Pink Bloodroot 
REALLY double Bloodroot 


many gardeners know who have bought 
what they were led to believe was a 
double but which actually had no more 
than a dozen or so petals. There is a fully 
double one on the market, however—but 
| that is another story. What I started out 


is news, as 


| to tell you was the surprising news in 
Paramount Gardens’ (Plainfield, N. J.) 


new catalogue that they have a double one 
of “delicate pink shade which will not 
revert to white.” That is not the only 
rarity Mr. Osmun has either, as a reading 
of his intriguing catalogue will reveal. 











Healthier 
Roses 


Treat Them with TEROGEN This Fall 


Rose beds dressed with TEROGEN Autumn- 
Winter Soil Treatment are helped to new 
strength. TEROGEN ids in_ restoring 
vitality of plants attacked by mildew, black- 
spot, and many other fungous diseases. Sup- 
plies vital chemical elements. Buy at garden 
supply stores, or write for free helpful 
bulletin, ‘“‘“Winter Care of Roses.’’ 


Rose Mfg. Co., 509 Ogen Bldg., Phila., Pa. 
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ROSES 


HARDY NORTHERN GROWN 
Write for List and Prices. We Pay the Postage 
Free—One Rose (Mrs. E. P. Thom) with 
each dozen ordered before Jan. Ist. 

300 Varieties to Choose From 


THE EDDIE NURSERIES, INC. 
MOUNT VERNON, WASHINGTON 


ADCO 


mixed with your gar- 
den rubbish turns it 
into rich organic plant 
food. It’s easy — any- 
body can do it —and 
every dollar's worth of 
ADCO makes over 300 
Ibs. of rich fertilizer. 

Get ADCO from your 
seed dealer, or direct 











from us. Let us send 
you “The Life of the 
Soil”, FREE. 


ADCO WORKS, Dept. F., Carlisle, Pa. 
There is NO substitute for ADCO 
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NARCISSUS 


Special! Unique BULBS 


little golden- 

yellow Daffodils 2 ¢ 
for borders and pots. 

l-in. flowers on 6-in. stems, 
Guaranteed to bloom; postpaid. 
Fall Bulb Book Free 265 Bulbs $1; 100 for $3.75 wv 


W. Atlee Burpee Co.,142 Burpee Bidg., Philadelphia 


OLD GLORY DARWINS 


Max Schling’s splendid mixture of tried- 
and-true varieties, colors proportioned for 
finest effect. These bulbs were propa- 
gated by American experts, in American 
soil for American gardens. Because of 
the very limited supply these prices are 
good only until October 20th, Clean, 
First Size Bulbs Only: 

50 Bulbs $3.50 

100 Bulbs $6.50 
’ Postpaid 
Our New Fall Bulb Catalog (sent on 
request) lists a surprisingly large number 
of varieties at normal prices. 

Schling Quality At Regular Prices 


MAX SCHLING SEEDSMEN INC. 


Madison Ave. near 59th St. New York, N. Y. 
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Things Out-of-the-Or 


Shrimp Plant that Really Blooms 


F you have become discouraged with the 

gawky growth of the ordinary Shrimp 
Plant, Beloperone guttata, and by its 
paucity of flowers, you will no doubt be 
interested to hear that Dreer (Henry A. 
‘Dreer, Inc., 1306 Spring Garden St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa.) lists one that really blooms. 
It, B. longispicua purpurea, not only blooms 
freely, but it also makes a shapely bush 
of well-rounded proportions, with none of 
the straggling habits of the other. It also 
seems just as easy and indestructible as the 
former. 


Chrysanthemum Rubellum 


PEAKING for Northern gardeners, who 

get so little joy out of the so-called 
hardy Chrysanthemums, I thank the fates 
that brought us that much-named plant 
which now seems to have settled down under 
the label of Chrysanthemum = rubellum, 
though you may find it listed as Chry- 
santhemum erubescens and Chrysoboltonia 
pulcherrima. Whatever the name may be, 
it is a cheerful plant, opening its single 
pink flowers here about mid-August and 
continuing the display until well into Sep- 
I find it perfectly hardy, easily 
and of a_ pleasing 


tember. 
erown, free blooming, 
shade of pink. What more could one ask 
of a Chrysanthemum? Mr. Abbey, from 
whom you may get the plant by addressing 
Gardenside Nurseries, Inc., Shelburne, Vt., 
uses an apt descriptive term when he says 
that it “seems half-way between Shastas 
and Mums.” 


Orlyt Greenhouses 


H*? the Orlyt greenhouses, which Lord 
& Burnham Co., Dept. E-O, Irvington- 
on-Hudson, N. Y., or Des Plaines, IIl., are 
presenting to American gardeners, been 
made a quarter century ago they would 
have saved me much gray-matter, many a 
hammered finger, perhaps high blood pres- 
sure, and the many other inconveniences 
which are a part of the construction of a 
home-made greenhouse by one who is not 
a carpenter. It is practically impossible, 


of course, to get the full benefit of a 
garden without some sort of glass en- 


closure to forward matters in spring and 
carry them on an extra month or two in 
autumn, to say nothing of the pleasure of 
its winter operation. Knowing the pleas- 
ure and profit which my own structure has 
offered, I am sure that the manufacturer’s 
booklet on “Orlyt Glass Gardens” will open 
up a whole world of pleasure’ to a host of 
FLOWER GROWER readers. 


Calendula Yellow Colossal 


F the House of Burpee (W. Atlee Burpee 

Co., 113 Burpee Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa.) 
never did anything except give us Calendula 
Colossal, it would have American 
well. That statement is 
single year’s trial of the 

which it produced more 


served 
gardeners based 
variety, 
usable 


on a 
during 
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flowers than any other large Calendula in 
the garden. In addition to that its stems 
are long, the form of the flower is ex- 
cellent, and the color is splendid. I find, 
though, that it requires some feeding to 
get flowers 5 inches across. It is a Calendula 
that will surely go places, 


Native Fritillaries 


F it were possible for me to convey to 
the printed page even a very small part 
of the pleasure which has been a part of 





Fritillaria pudica 


my association with native Fritillaries, the 
Purdy organization (Carl Purdy, Ukiah, 
Calif.) would be swamped with orders from 
FLOWER GROWER readers. As it is, the best 
that I can do is to urge you to make a small 
planting of them this fall, commencing 
with the easier kinds, such as Fritillaria 
pudica and F. pluriflora, and advancing to 
the more difficult ones, like the exquisitely 
beautiful F. recurva. Mr. Purdy’s cata- 
logue will initiate you into the mysteries 
of their culture and give you descriptions 
and prices of several American species, as 
well as a long list of other native bulbs. 


Trilliums 


EING a lover of native plants I always 

keep an eye open for them when I visit 
other gardens, and I regret to confess that 
careful search fails to bring many to light. 
It would be easier to understand this in- 
difference if all natives were dull and un- 
interesting, but, on the contrary, they in- 
clude some of the showiest, easiest and 
most satisfying garden plants. Well toward 
the head of the list are Trilliums, beloved 
of every child who has roamed Eastern 
woodlands in spring. Yet, they seem to 
forget all about Trilliums when they grow 


inary 


up to the garden-making age; how else 
can we account for the almost total ab- 
sence of these plants from gardens. I had 
not meant to scold, and no doubt I should 
start over again, and simply tell you to 
refer to page 11 of your Williams (Isaac 
Langley Williams, Exeter, N. H.) catalogue 
for inspiration for planting that shady 
corner that has been bothering you, but 
I am going to Jet my remarks stand, 


Protex 


NE of the age-old problems of gardeners 

is that of successfully transplanting 
woody material without sharply cutting 
back the tops to check evaporation and 
thereby losing several years growth. The 
new product Protex, which is made of a 
rubber compound, a white pigment to re- 
flect the sun’s rays, an insect repellant, and 
other ingredients, will, if it does all in 
actual practice that is expected of it, go 
far toward solving this problem. And in 
addition it should be useful in preventing 
sun scald, winter kill and other adverse 
conditions which have a bearing on the 
well-being of trees and shrubs. The free 
literature of the manufacturers, Protex In- 
dustries, Ine., 500 Fifth Ave., New York 


‘City, will give you more details. 


Geranium Endressi 


N amiable disposition, and a long period 
Avet beauty are two characters which 
gardeners claim they want their plants to 
possess. Why then, may I ask, is Geranium 
endressi not more often seen? Most hardy 
Geraniums are desirable plants but the 
subject of this paragraph is especially 
pleasing in the myriad ways of an almost 
perfect plant. In the first place it can 
adapt itself to sun or shade and is happy 
under the dry hot conditions of an eastern 
summer. Among the first of its kind to 
decorate the garden with pretty foliage in 
spring, it continues its mission of beauty 
from late May or early June for weeks 
by giving bountifully of its soft rose- 
colored flowers on foot-tall stems. It should 
be grown from seeds and, fortunately, these 
are usually to be found in the catalogue 
of Thompson & Morgan, Ipswich, Eng- 


land. 


Iris Bronzino 


HILE the splendor of Iris Bronzino, 

which I had from Carl Salbach, 657 
Woodmont Ave., Berkeley, Calif., last year, 
is fresh in mind I should like to record 
the pleasure it gave me, and to express the 
hope that its recommendation here may 
incite others to enjoy its magnificent flow- 
ers of frosted gold and brown-copper-bronze, 
a combination of great charm to me. I 
could take the entire column to sing its 
praises, but that is scarcely possible; any- 
way, his catalogue shows it in a faithful 
word picture as well as colored illustration. 


C. W. Woop 
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Packed With More PRACTICAL 


GARDEN INFORMATION 





Than Any Other Volume Ever Offered at Anywhere Near Its Price! 


Here are 
just a few 
of the 
750 “How 
to-Do-it" 
Pictures 
in “The 
Garden 
Encyclopedia" 











How to Plant Roses 


Do you crowd your shrub 
to one side in too narrow 
a hole? Do you plant it 
in a hole too shallow? This 
book points out common 
mistakes, shows correct 
methods. 


The GARDEN ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Written for the climate, soils, seasons, methods 
of all parts of the U. S. by American experts 


others. 


T LAST, a complete garden encyclopedia in ONE volume! 

Answers every question about your garden in simple, non- 
technical language, in convenient alphabetical. arrangement 
that enables you to turn instantly to just the facts you want. 
No more need to search through dozens of incomplete books for 
information. Now every point that puzzles you is explained 
briefly, clearly, authoritatively in this one book. Its scope is 
amazing. It covers every problem of planning, planting, and 
earing for your garden. NEW from cover to cover and right 
up-to-date. Size of book 64 x 9% x 1% inches. 


Over 1300 Pages e 750 Pictures e 10,000 Articles 


Everything You Need to Know—About Anything You Want to Grow 


Edited by How to Grow Every How, When and Where to 
Flower, Vegetable, Shrub Transplant. 


cE. te ; ™ a 
ig egies How to Select the Best How to Condition Soil and 
SEYMOUR, Kinds. Fertilize. 
“ — . lacta 
B.S.A. How, When and Where to How to , Overcome Pests 
Plant and Diseases. 
Annual! Flowers Mew te Plan 4 Gaston for How to Store Roots, Bulbs, 
Easy to Grow Vari- Beauty and Fee pe Ee sat 
Hard to Grow How to Care for and Cul- How to Cultivate Indoor 
Varieties tivate. and Window Boxes. 


Hardy Types 
Half-Hardy Types 
Grouping 
Germination Tables 
Starting Indoors 
Planting Dates 
Transplanting 
Fertilizing 


Cultivation 


Shows What Your Soil Needs to Grow Perfect Plants 
Flowering Bulbs 


Roses This simple kit enables you to make the 
Flowering Shrubs identical chemical soil tests that Government 
a Vines Stations and Nurseries make! Easy to use. 
a You apply only the fertilizers your soil actu- | 

Berries 4 
ally needs. Chart shows requirements for 





$2.00 SUDBURY SOIL TEST KIT 


If You Accept This Offer at Once 





J 






Hedges a I teate 

Lawns lawns, 74 flowers, 50 vegetables. Stop Poormon, M7 8OSEm 
s ; . PP i cain ; : NON Rota an 

Preparing Soil guessing and over-fertilizing! This kit BOF aa yp “tory 
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Rock Gardens 
Water Gardens 
Evergreens 
Wild Flowers 


shows how acid or alkaline your soil is, 
and what to add to make miracle-like 
results possible! 








Vegetables 
Paste FREE with The Garden 
Diseases Encyclopedia! 
Hot Beds and Cold 
Frames 


Succession Planting 





Winter Storage E-. * 
Preneplanting On | $ 00 waarmee 
P i - 

i" | It Free 
Fences d Walls 

Cactus “ "SEND NO MONEY e JUST MAIL THE COUPON 
7reenhouses . 


Grafting, etc. 


You may have this great GARDEN ENCYCLOPEDIA, with Soil 
Testing Kit free, for a week’s examination. Send the coupon, 


Complete with no money. The GARDEN ENCYCLOPEDIA, with free Soil 
Pron Testing Kit, will be shipped prepaid. If not delighted, return 
— it and owe nothing. If you keep it make a first payment of $1.00 


and pay balance at the rate of $1.00 per month. 


How to Pot Bulbs 


(left) Four = stages 
clearly explained. 
Complete instructions 
given for potting and 
indoor care of all 
popular varieties 


Autumn Crocuses 


At the left is the 
corm of the Saffron 
Crocus; just below 
it, the crocus-like 
Colchicum, also & 
fall-blooming 












of bulbs during k g 
: plant. Book gives 
the winter. full instructions 
for planting and 
care. 


How to Protect Plants in Winter 


(left) Method 
perennials for winter. Dia- 
grams and detailed instruc- 
tions given for roses, trees, 
boxwood, evergreens, many 


of 


Copyright 1940, 
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FREE EXAMINATION—MAIL THIS COUPON 
WM. H. WISE & CO., Publishers, 
Dept. 9111, 50 West 47th Street, New York, N. Y. 

I wish to examine without obligation or expense, one copy of The 
Garden Encyclopedia handsomely bound in cloth, and The Sudbury 
Soil Test Kit. Ship both, fully prepaid, for one week’s examination 
I may return the book and kit within one week and owe nothing. If 
I keep them, I will send $1.00 as my first payment, and I will send 
$1.00 each month until only $4.00 (plus @ few cents postage) is paid 
THE SUDBURY SOIL TEST KIT IS.30 BE MINE FREE WITH 
THE GARDEN ENCYCLOPEDIA. Shipping Weight, 6 Pounds 

(If full cash accompanies~@r@er, book and kit 
will be sent postage paid. Same return privilege.) 
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